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Create a garden 
to enjoy all 
year long 


At the world-famous garden of HERONSWOOD 
we grow a range of unusual plants, providing 
flowers, fruit and produce all year. 


Rarely available in nurseries, our range of perennial 
plants flower through the hottest summers, 

while fruit, herbs and dry-climate plants feature 
in autumn and winter. 


Join today for free seeds, discounts and more. 
From just $59! 


: , : Diggers Club members gain FREE entry ; : 
to the renowned gardens of Heronswood, 
_ The Garden of St Erth and Cloudehill 


Diggers perennialsy Aerial view of Heronswood, Dromana> 


Complete garden guide 
and plant selector 
Flower Garden 


The best plant selections for passionate gardener 


Create a cool and refreshing garden 
during the hottest Australian summer = 

> = . : —— » Clive Blazey 
with Diggers selections of perennials = Sap Fe 
and trees... “There is no excuse for 
ugliness” says Clive Blazey. 


This book is Australia’s most complete 
list of herbs, perennials, roses, bulbs, 
annuals, trees and shrubs that are 
anything but commonplace, and 


includes detailed growing descriptions 
for gardeners Australia-wide. 


rden pm w 
This book is for both beginner 
and passionate gardeners and 


explains the basics of garden 
botany for gardening success. 


RRP $29.95 (just $19.95 


with a two year membership). 


4 Aerial view of The Garden of St Erth, 
Blackwood 


Agastache ‘Blue Fortune’ 


Shop inside our 
renowned gardens 


HERONSWOOD 
105 Latrobe Parade, Dromana VIC 3936 
Garden Shop: 03 59847321 


THE GARDEN OF ST ERTH 
189 Simmons Reef Road, Blackwood VIC 3458 
Garden Shop: 03 5368 6514 


CLOUDEHILL 
89 Olinda-Monbulk Road, Olinda VIC 3788 
Garden Shop: 03 9751 0584 _ 


ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN 

Schomburgk Pavilion, North Terrace 
Adelaide SA 5000 oa 

Garden Shop: 08 8232 8671 


We are Australia’s most popular garden club and 
magazine, created to help our members achieve 
gardening success. Our members are inspired by 
visiting three of Australia’s finest gardens with 
espalier orchards and subtropical food borders 
full of heirloom produce. 


We trial and grow more food plants and summer 
perennials than any other grower. We can show 
you how to grow heirloom vegetables, space-saving 
and subtropical fruit trees, as well as rare edibles 
like capers and wasabi — all delicious varieties, 

full of fibre and free of nasty chemicals. 


Your membership includes regular magazines, 
giving you access to innovative and provocative 
ideas about how to become self-sufficient in all 
Australian climates. 


Other benefits include eight free packets of seed 
per year, free garden entry, membership discounts, 
exclusive offers and more. 


Biggest citrus range 


Over 40 heirloom tomatoes Over 30 different berries 


“Just five hours gardening a week is all it takes to grow your tomatoes, avocados, citrus and flowers 
if you follow the advice from our best-selling books, including The Australian Fruit and Vegetable 
Garden” says founder of The Diggers Club, Clive Blazey. “Grow heirloom fruit and vegetables 
organically — our varieties are full of fibre, never tasteless or bland like supermarket produce. 

All plants are sent directly to your door from our nursery.” 
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The Australian 
Fruit & Vegetable 
Garden 


ealth & flavour 


Membership options 
One year $59.00 Name 
Two year (save $39) $79.00 Adds 
Special book offer when 
aa cls - you join for two years! Postcode 
[| The Australian Fruit and Email 
Vegetable Garden (save $13.95) $30.00 
Mail this coupon to The Diggers Club La : 
PO Box 300, Dromana VIC 3936 te tiên Z bụi : TIẾP PhöH€(_—————) 
Phone: 03 5984 7900 0 pal eua Vệ ; Charge my = Mastercard ] Visa 
Email: info@diggers.com.au Book postage $8.95 
The Diggers Club and our gardens are 
owned by The Diggers Foundation Total $ 
Expiry | Signature 
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FRONT COVER: Rachael Hardy from The Love Garden Co is a flower farmer at 
Numinbah Valley in the Gold Coast Hinterland. Read more in Tara Luca’s fascinating 
profile of women farmers, starting on page 12. 
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Liana and Namdo'’s children, Sianh, and Ari, help in the garden. 


Dear readers, 
Welcome to the Autumn issue of Earth Garden. We're 


at that time of summer as I write this when none of us 
know if weather conditions are going to flip to extreme 
or stay relatively mild. Maybe we'll get through to the 
end of March with no loss of life. More than 80 homes 
have been destroyed in the Perth hills as I write this, and 
wildfires are still out of control there. But luckily, no one 
has died — so far. 

This annual, collective holding of breath — 
combined with massive commitments and efforts by firies 
and bush residents — has become, frankly, relentless. It 
feels like the gap between each fire season gets shorter 
and shorter. Imagine if we could have a break from that 
to catch our breath? A return to the cool, wet summers 
of the late 1980s. After the Ash Wednesday fires of 1983 
there seemed to be a long break until the Black Saturday 
fires of 2009. I know there was loss of life and ecosystems 
between those two events, but they certainly didn’t take 
over our lives the way the fires of recent summers have 
for so many Earth Gardeners. 

It may prove a good thing that we are all now so 
focussed on fire season preparation, fire bunkers, roof 
sprinklers, planting appropriate tree species to minimise fire 
impacts, and effective evacuation plans. Without these five 
in place, no one should live in a fireprone bush setting and 
expect fire fighters to risk their lives to help them. 

There’s a letter in ‘Earth Mail’ this issue from Diane 
Philp who describes nicking out to the garden to let out 
the chooks and then coming back for brekkie . . . about six 
hours later. I bet most readers know that feeling! Judith 
often does this. And it’s easy to ‘get lost’ or stay hidden on 
our ‘urban farm’ so sometimes it’s quite an effort to find 
her if someone’s rung, the cake might be burning, or a 
tradie’s arrived and only Judith knows why. 

Yesterday Judith went to let out the chooks and 
eventually came back with an armload of ripe pawpaws 
and a small bunch of Lady Finger bananas. Daisy had 
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Judith cutting off ripe bananas for Daisy’s baking. 


them made into a birthday cake for a friend within a 
couple of hours. 

For half the year in Broome the weather’s humid. 

So if we go like a bull at a gate we overheat quickly. If 
we wander off into the garden and forget about time 
constraints we have to go slow and steady if want to stay 
out there a long time. 

Judith calls this ‘crocodile gardening’. She can go all day. 
Crocodiles can slow down their metabolism and heart beat to 
around two to three beats per minute, lying in some muddy 
creek waiting to death roll with the right creature before 
shoving them under some mangrove roots to soften up a bit. 

Crocodile gardening seems to come quite naturally to 
Judith. But for me it’s an effort. I want to get out there, 
knock off the three tasks I’ve set myself in the allotted time, 
then get back to work or whatever else is calling. Pathetic, 

I know — it fulfils all the stereotypes about blokes etc. But 
there’s hope — I’m getting better at crocodile gardening. 

To put it into California psychobabble, I’m trying to be 

more ‘process oriented’ and less ‘goal oriented’. IfI listen to 
podcasts with Richard Fidler or Sam Harris, or special music 
like Gurrumul or the soundtrack to ‘Mad Bastards’ this helps 
me lose myself in the garden and forget to be goal oriented. I 
guess a combination of ‘process’ and ‘goals’ might be the go. 

I hope you find the stories in this issue as inspiring as I 
have, and they help you with setting goals and enjoying the 
process of meandering along an Earth Garden path. 


Alan 


Happy reading, 


Email your letters, messages and snaps to editorial@earthgarden.com.au or 
post to PO Box 1318 Broome, WA, 6725. 
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PLUM JAM AND CHUTNEY 

My wife has been a busy bee, making 

plum and vanilla jam and spiced plum 

chutney. Our tree over produced this 

year however we lost a lot to the birds 
but still enough to make a lot of treats. 
Matthew Phyland. 


I would love the recipes please. 
Denise Farrugia. 


Denise: www.sbs.com.au/food/recipes/ 
spiced-plum-chutney, she left the 
currents out. 

Matthew Phyland. 


TARA’S BUSH REMEDIES POPULAR 

Good morning, 

I love your magazine. My birthday 

was in January and for the past few 
years mum and dad just renew my 
subscription. It’s perfect. My kids have 
been trying the bush remedies in their 
cubby hospital for small cuts. Last night 
my son and I made the bite balm, I did 
remelt and add more tea tree oil. The 
smell is lovely. I try to grow as many 
herbs and medicinal plants as I can. 
Can't wait for the next issue. Thank you. 
Here’s a pic of the balm I made (right). 
Jade, Boyanup, WA. 


KEEPING THE RENEW POSTCARD 
I’m renewing my subscription by 
cheque. I didn’t send your card 
back: I love the reminder card, 
it sits on my kitchen cabinet. I 
enjoy your magazine heaps and 
then it goes to the family so it 
gets plenty of use. 

Thank you, 

Vickii Wilson, 

Trentham Victoria. 


EARTH MAIL is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily reflect the opinions of 


Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. Good quality photos are also welcome. 


EG IS EVERYWHERE! You can link up with other Earth Gardeners on Facebook, Instagram, Vimeo and the Earth 
Gardeners community group on Facebook. Go to earthgarden.com.au for all the social media links. 
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HYPER HARVEST HAUL 
Happy with my harvest. 
Alaine Kent. 


Gee what a harvest. 
Michele Wright. 


Okay, I have harvesting envy right at this 
moment. This looks amazing! 
Hayley Glasson. 


Wow would love to see your garden. 
Bronwyn Toft. 


It’s a work in progress as we have only 
lived here for a year. You are welcome if 
in East Gippsland. 

Alaine Kent. 


Can I live with you? 
Emily Greenwood. 
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1 GOT DISTRACTED... 

Sorta gardening related ... The moment 
you realise you forgot to eat brekkie 
after you walked past that one weed and 


pulled it out. Six hours later... 
Dianne Philp. 


There are two kinds of people in this 
world. Those who go out to do a little 
garden task, and just do that task. And 
those who don’t come back until it gets 
too dark, covered in dirt, with a wild 
look in their eyes. 

Emma Brigid. 


Similar for me this morning. I went 
out to let the chooks out. Then 
looked at my plants and thought, 

it’s gonna be filthy hot (already 

was actually), I'd better give them 
another watering. So then I watered 
and covered some with shade cloth. 
THEN I spotted some weeds! I 
returned about an hour and half later 
to the kitchen with my husband 
looking bewildered. He said: “I 
thought you only went out to let the 
chooks out?” Well... I did. 

Peta Magrathea. 


olivegapfarm.com.au. 
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MIGHTY POTATO ONIONS FROM DIGGERS 
Pretty happy with my potato onions. 


First time growing them. 
Jo McMillan. 


Gosh I’ve been trying to find some to 
grow. Were they easy for you to source? 
Mindy Moo. 


I got them from Diggers online. 
Jo McMillan. 


Thank you Jo. I guess I have to look at 
the right time. They’re always sold out 
when I look. 
Mindy Moo. 


Mindy: you can preorder and they send 
you an email when they have stock. 
Jo McMillan. 


DOESN’T HAVE TO BE GRAFTED 

Don’t ever let anyone tell you not to 
bother trying to grow stone fruit from 
seed! I’ve heard so many things like: 
“It will never be as good,” and “buy a 
grafted one”, and it “will probably be 
nothing like the original fruit IF you 
even get fruit at all,” etc... 

Well six or so years ago I ate the 

most AMAZING nectarine. Really it 
was the best fruit I’d ever eaten. I just 
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bought it from the green grocer so I have 
no idea what kind. Anyway I lovingly 
planted the pit in a pot. I took it inside 
in winter, I protected it from possums 
when it was out, no pesticides. Gradually 
it became bigger and I planted it in my 
front garden about two to three years ago. 
It’s never produced fruit till this season. 
I waited so patiently for them to ripen, I 
picked them and brought them inside last 
week when still a bit hard . . . today I ate 
them! 

They were amazing and the same as 
the original. So happy! 
Hayley Gray. 


Well done, I’ve planted apricots, peaches, 
apples and bush lemons all from seed. 

All fruiting successfully and fabulous 
flavours. This year we have already sliced, 
diced and frozen over 100kg of peach 
from just one of the trees. 

Geraldine McKay. 


I’ve grown peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
apples and plums and almonds and citrus 
all from seeds I planted or they came up 
by themselves. And all except one were 
exceptional trees with wonderful fruit. I 
think the trees are happier not grafted — I 
would be! I only ever had one peach tree 
that was unproductive and never had more 


than two or three peaches, and not every 
year. Another peach was a beautiful heavy- 
bearing clingstone. The stone fruits are 
mostly self-pollinating so they often (not 
always) resemble the parent. The apples 
were a blend of the parents — one a big 
crisp juicy cross between a golden delicious 
and maybe a Jonathon, the other a sweet 
little cider apple tree. One of my apricots 
was exceptionally early too. All my grafted 
trees struggled in this difficult climate 
(semi-arid), and not many survived, but 
the volunteers thrive. Commercial citrus 
is always hybridised so the fruit is usually 
trying to revert to a smaller, thicker- 
skinned, seedier fruit. But the marmalade 
is out of this world, and the juice is 
wonderfully refreshing, so they earn their 
place too. I’m trying them in containers 
this year because space is limited. 
Wyverne Ogma Vyvyan. 


Thank you for your encouraging post! 
Your tree looks beautiful and the fruit 
looks scrumptious. 

Bhavana Shukla. 


Yes I also grew a beautiful avacado tree 
from seed that produced yummy fruit. 
Rayleen Burns. 


MULBERRY TREE SAVES HOME FROM 
BUSHFIRES 

When Brett Hawkins returned to his 
remote property in Upper Brogo, north 
of Bega, after the 2019 New Year’s Eve 
bushfires, he never expected to find 

his home and one tree left unscathed 
among total devastation. Living in dense 
bushland on the edge of Wadbilliga 
National Park, on the New South 
Wales Far South Coast, Mr Hawkins 
and partner Wendy Wolff evacuated as 
the Badja Road Fire encroached, and 
spent the night with hundreds of other 
evacuees in Bermagui, before returning 
three days later. 

“It was apocalyptic,” Mr Hawkins 
said. “There was not a tree left, ash on 
the ground and smouldering embers 
everywhere.” But among the blackened 
trees, Mr Hawkins found his mudbrick 
house and mulberry tree in full leaf. “I 
didn’t quite understand it,” he said. 

“T could see straight away the house 
was intact — the roof was intact, but 
everything else around it was burnt, 
with the exception of the mulberry 
tree.” 

In the months leading up to the 
bushfires in 2019, water rationing 
became a priority. “We abandoned 
watering the garden and opened the 
gates to let the animals in,” he said. 

But Mr Hawkins said he continued to 
“sacrifice” a reasonable amount of water 
for the mulberry tree — a decision that 
would prove critical for the survival of 
his property. 

“When the fire hit the tree, it was 
a tree that was full of water, and that 
definitely helped it resist the fire,” he 
said. Mr Hawkins believed that by 
heavily watering the tree, combined 
with luck regarding which direction the 
fires came, the full heat of the bushfires 
was shifted. 

“Tt was incredible,” he said. “When 
the fireball encountered the mulberry 
tree, which is twice the size of the 
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Despite being surrounded by fire, the mulberry tree and mudbrick home in 


Upper Brogo, NSW, survived. 


house, I think there was a deflection 
upwards of the heat.” 

Tree expert from the Fenner 
School of Environment at the Australian 
National University, Cris Brack, said 
while well-watered trees can help 
during a fire, the bigger problem is 
when trees hold onto their dead leaves 
— and particularly, oily leaves. 

“For example, eucalypts have a 
waxy coating on their leaves so that 
stops the tree losing so much water . 
..and when that dries out, it’s quite 
flammable,” Professor Brack said. He 
said pine trees have branches right to the 
ground which collect dead leaves — a 
problematic tree in a bushfire. 

“Whereas, if you’ve got a tree 


that’s got a big clear trunk and 
there’s no dead leaves stacked in the 
corners ...it almost doesn’t matter 
what it is,” Professor Brack said. 
While there does not seem to be 

a clear answer on what to plant to 
fireproof your house, Professor Brack 
said a well-watered tree, with a clear 
trunk and no loose, dry leaves or 
branches is a good start. 

For Mr Hawkins in Upper Brogo, 
the mulberry tree has given him the 
motivation to stay on the property. “It’s 
been a beautiful thing,” he said. “Whilst 
the bushfire was devastating, it’s given us 
a very firm purpose in life to be at one 
with this property and to nurture her 
back to full health.” 
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It’s no secret that some Australian 
birds like to play. Now, new research 
has revealed birds that play together 
are actually smarter than those that 
don’t. Professor Gisela Kaplan, an 
emeritus professor in animal behaviour 
at the University of New England, has 
published new research showing that 
play revealed a link between avian play 
habits and relative brain mass. She 
said previous work had suggested a 
link between tool-using in birds and 
cognition, but her research didn’t find 
any significant differences in the relative 
brain mass or lifespan of birds that 
used tools and those that didn’t. It did, 
however, show very clear differences in 
the relative brain mass and lifespan of 
birds that played and those that didn’t. 
“I thought I would compare not 
only brain mass and tool use, but brain 
mass and play behaviour, which has 
been a marginal topic in many ways in 
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research, because it is difficult to observe 
and measure and categorise correctly,” 
Professor Kaplan said. 

“It seemed to occur in only a few 
species, so play behaviour was always 
marginalised as an additional quirky 
thing of development.” Professor Kaplan 
said the results came as a surprise. 

“When I compared the play 
behaviour species with non-play 
behaviour species, I was absolutely 
blown away by the results,” she said. 
“Those that play socially had the largest 
brains and those that do not play at all, 
the smallest brains. So, the brightest 
birds also happen to be the most 
intensely socially playing birds. It also 
showed that in Australian birds known 
to be tool users, it made no difference 
to their brain mass relative to body mass, 
whether they used tools or not. The 
brain size was the same.” 

Professor Kaplan said bird play fell 
into three separate categories and the 


type of play was also linked to brain 
size. “One category is solo play, and 
another is object play, so you have a leaf 
or stick or stone, or something, and do 
something with it. Then there 1s social 
play, which means you have at least one 
other bird with which you interact,” she 
said. “There are parameters around that 
play, that signify it is play. Even those 
birds who just played solo, with little 
sticks and hung from a tree, or rolled 
around on the grass, had a larger brain 
than those who didn’t engage in play 
behaviour at all. The brightest birds 

are social players, then followed by the 
object players and lowest on the list, the 
solo players.” 

Professor Kaplan said certain bird 
species played more than others. 

“All parrots play, and budgerigars 
are so delightful because they are happy 
to engage in play any time . 
adults,” she said. 

What role does play have in bird 


..€ven as 


Parrots like the 
New Zealand kea 
are notorious for 
their playful spirit. 


evolution? Professor Kaplan said her 
study paved the way for more research, 
with her paper stating it “suggests that 
false conclusions can be drawn about 
the connection between tool-using and 
cognitive ability when the silent variable 
play behaviour is not taken into account. 
It’s important to now start research on 
birds that use tools and do not play,” 
Professor Kaplan said. “It seems that 
play behaviour is one of those drivers 

in evolution. Birds that play also have 
the longest life spans of any birds. Do 
they play because they have slower 
development and more time to play, or 
are they playing and therefore maximise 
their brain power? We don’t know 
which way round it is.” 


—ABE 


STARTING OVER IN A HEMP HOUSE OFF THE 
GRID 

Two and a half years ago, Sally Maguire 
and her family were living in Leichhardt 
in Sydney in “full suburbia mode”. 
They decided to make a massive lifestyle 
change and head north. 

“We were looking for something 
different,’ Maguire says. “We thought 
about a hobby farm to change our 
lifestyle and then we thought ‘we don’t 
have these skills. We don’t know animal 
husbandry or how to grow food, we 
need to keep our jobs’.” 

She and her husband work in 
media. Together they have two children. 
Once she found Shepherds Ground, 
she realised it was exactly the concept 
she was looking for. Located near 
Newcastle, the project aims to build 
a rural village of homes and a farm 
on 200-plus acres for sustainable food 
production. Everyone who lives at 
Shepherds Ground works on the farm 
plan to determine how they share the 
land. 

Currently Shepherds Ground 


Sally Maguire and her family in front of their hempcrete home. 


has plans for 27 houses in total with 
additional plans for two share houses 

to potentially facilitate older people, 
farmers or student accommodation. The 
Maguires’ was the fifth house built on 
the land. Six homes are complete. Four 
more are being constructed. 

Maguire is interested in beekeeping, 
and she has neighbours she can learn 
from. Members contribute a few hours 
a month toward the farm and village and 
that can be maintenance, upkeep, tree 
planting and environment or company 
administration. 

“There are different people 
doing different things,” Maguire says. 
“Ultimately, we re trying to create 
a village economy, swapping and 
exchanging skills, even if its skills that 
don’t relate to the farm.” She also 
has some chickens and is interested 
in growing and showing people the 
benefits of industrial hemp. 

They built the four-bedroom, 
two-bathroom house with the help of 
her family and the Shepherds Ground 


community. It’s an off grid hempcrete 
home, with lots of recycled hardwood 
and secondhand items like doors and 
furniture. 

Melbourne architect Greg Burgess 
designed the masterplan for the village 
and designed some of the houses (the 
Maguires had free access to the plans). 
People use it as a template and rework it, 
saving money and time. All the designs 
lend themselves to hemp construction. 

“In terms of the material itself, it’s 
got great sustainability benefits. Hemp 
sequesters a huge amount of carbon. 
That carbon is locked up in the hemp 
in the building. Hempcrete offers really 
great insulation and reduces energy 
consumption long term,” Doyle says. 

To make hempcrete, he mixes the 
hemp shiv (the woody material from the 
interior core of the plant) with lime and 
casts with mould. The house, like the 
other properties, is completely off grid. 
It’s a rainwater home with solar power 
and composting toilets. 

— Newcastle Herald 


Any news items of interest to Earth Gardeners may be submitted to ON THE VINE. Please send notice of meetings, 
festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events, by email to: editorial@earthgarden.com.au 
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Here is part one of a series 
of articles by Tara Luca from 
Olive Gap Organic Farm 

in northern NSW. Women 
who farm don't get the 
recognition or the voice of 
men who farm, and Tara sets 
about changing that. 


HEN my husband Alex and I 

bought our certified organic 
tea tree and flower farm five years ago, 
my mother declared excitedly: “Oh 
honey, you're going to be a farmer’s 
wife!” I quickly replied, “No way Mum, 
I’m going to be a farmer!”. 

As a first-generation farmer now, 
one of the things I’ve enjoyed most is 
connecting with other farmers, especially 
women who are choosing a similar path 
to tread. Farming is a career like no 
other. It is a lifestyle, often with family, 
home, land stewardship, activism and 
income all interwoven into one. For this 
reason, it can also be the most emotionally 
challenging and one where community 
support and connection is vital. 

Women in farming is nothing 
new. The farming industry has relied 
on women for both paid and unpaid 
work since the dawn of agriculture. It’s 
only now that women are becoming 
more visible in the sector and are finally 
getting more opportunities to take on 
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Women farmers at Harvest Café in Newrybar for a coffee date in the garden. 


professional leadership roles. We have 
still a long way to go. 

It’s astonishing to discover that until 
the 1970s, women were not able to 
partake in any formal agricultural studies 
and, it wasn’t until 1994 that women 
in Australia could legally list ‘farmer’ 
as their profession. They were seen as 
domestics or silent partners, despite the 
amount of farm work they performed 
and income they earned. 

The sun-kissed brawny bloke 
with an Akubra and his dog still tends 
to be the stereotype most of us think 
of as the “Aussie Farmer’. However 
it’s estimated that 50 per cent of all 
farm income in Australia is currently 
produced by women. On top of this 
is the acknowledgment of the unpaid 


work many women do such as running 
a homestead, raising and often home 
educating children, keeping the books 
and managing staff. These things are 
just as important a contribution to many 
rural farms’ successful running, and it 
often goes overlooked. 

Thanks to many initiatives, female 
farmers are starting to be seen for the 
tremendous work they are doing. I’ve 
been fortunate to meet some wonderful 
ladies over the past few years, both 
online and off, and have found I have 
learnt so much just from everyday 
conversations. 

Being able to socialise and bounce 
off ‘colleagues’ now and then really 
helps alleviate feelings of isolation and 
it’s heartening to know other people are 


f 


experiencing similar challenges. Women 
supporting women is really powerful, 
and it’s fun too. 

Recently I met up with some lovely 
local female farmers at Harvest Café 
in Newrybar for a coffee date in the 
garden. As part of a series over the next 
few issues, I’ll be featuring some of these 
inspiring women from my region and 
share with you what it’s like for them to 
be farmers in this day and age. 


SASHA WELKER FROM GREEN GODDESS 
FARM, FINDON CREEK NSW 
Sasha has been growing certified organic 
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Sasha has been growing certified organic fruit and vegetables for 12 years. 


fruit and vegetables from her farm in 
Northern NSW for 12 years with her 
husband Rhys. 


What led you to farming? 

Just chance really. Initially we began 

as homesteaders growing vegetables 
because we wanted to teach ourselves 
skills and were preparing for self- 
sufficient sustainability. I quickly 
learned I had the knack for it and loved 
doing it. Somehow farming feels like 
the perfect blend of work and service 
and satisfies the need in me to be a part 
of something that feels meaningful. 


How do you think previous work 
or life experience may have helped 
you on your farming journey? 

I used to work in a high-end clothing 
store and learned from the owner how 
to market anything! She was amazing. 
She bought the shop when she was 
only 20 years old and created a wildly 
successful business with zero training or 
experience and she ran the business for 
what I think was 30 years. She showed 
me how to trailblaze my own path and 
just own it in all its unique glory. Both 
my parents were also huge influences 
on me growing up. They always had an 
amazing garden and some of my earliest 
memories are of me climbing the 
ancient apricot tree. 


Why do you think farming is an 
important vocation? 

Because everyone needs to eat and as 
farmers, we have the ability to naturally 
cool the climate. 


What’s your greatest challenge 
when it comes to a work/life/ 
family balance? 

I really struggle to leave my work in the 
field and switch off when it’s time to. I 
used to work all year round because the 
climate here allows us to do that but over 
the past three years, we’ve managed to 
cement in time off over summer. We now 
have a stricter growing season and off 
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Sasha at home on the farm with 
Rhys (plus Luna and Ché). 


season which has made a huge difference. 


What’s the most rewarding part of 
being a farmer for you? 

The whole thing really. It’s hard to 
pick apart one thing I feel rewarded 

by because I love the entire process. 
However, it’s a double-edged sword 
because sometimes the things that 
make me feel fulfilled (connection with 
community, overabundance of cabbage) 
can actually deplete me (too much chit 
chat, not another batch of kraut waiting 
to be madel). 


Has there been any instance where 
you feel being a woman has been 
an advantaged or disadvantage in 
the field of farming? 

I actually think being a woman 
provides more advantages than it does 
disadvantages in the vegie farming 
world. I have no issues asking questions 
and not knowing things so as a woman 
I think I have the advantage over men 
whose gender tells them they have to 
know it all. I also didn’t come from a 
farming background so that allows me 
to approach it with an open mind and 
fewer pre-conceived ideas than perhaps 
someone who grew up in the culture. 


What would you say to any women 
out there considering a path in 
farming? 


Women supporting women is really powerful. 
I'd say there is no other more worthy 


profession than farming. * www.instagram.com/green_goddess_farm or www.greengoddessfarm.net/home. 
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Rachael grows seasonal cut flowers in the beautiful Numinbah Valley. 


RACHAEL HARDY FROM THE LOVE GARDEN 
CO, GOLD COAST HINTERLAND 

Rachael grows seasonal cut flowers in 
the beautiful Numinbah Valley in the 
Gold Coast Hinterland with her family. 


Are you farming fulltime or 
blending it with other work or 
child care? 

I farm half of the time between raising 
kids and working. Usually, I farm in the 


mornings and afternoons, along with 
weekends and two full days during the 
week. One day is for farm tasks with 
the other for picking, studio work and 
deliveries. 


What led you to farming? Was it 
something you always planned to 
do? 

I was lucky to have my formative years 
in the bush, as my parents lived in a shed 


on acreage when my brother and I were 
little. We had a pretty idyllic childhood, 
raising animals and vegies. I guess it 
must have made a big impression on me 
as I have always wanted to return to that 
lifestyle. 


Why do you think farming is an 
important vocation? 

I think small scale, holistic farming 
focusing on diversity, soil building, 
rewilding, and habitat creation can 
make a tremendous difference to our 
future by the ability to aid carbon 
sequestering. If we ‘as consumers’ 
can embrace changes to our current 
convenience-driven lifestyles and 
actively seek local alternatives for 
products, we can together help to 
improve water quality, landscapes, 
ecology, climate, culture, humanities 
and health. There are so many benefits 
to supporting holistic, organic farms 
that transcend pricing. 


What’s your greatest challenge 
when it comes to a work/life/ 
family balance? 

Just getting everything done while not 
burning out. Remembering to just do 
what I can and that’s ok. 


What would you say to any women 
out there considering a path in 
farming? 

Go for it — we need you! However, I 
would highly recommend starting small, 
learning how to build soil, succession 
planning, learning your plot, etc before 
scaling up. Planning is essential, but 
things don’t always go to plan, and the 
working process is made by getting 

out there! Don’t sweat the setbacks; 
there are always going to be highs and 
lows. Mistakes are inevitable, but they 
are always an opportunity to discover 
something new. 

* Follow Rachel’s journey on Instagram 
@_thelovegarden 


e For more great resources on women who 


farm check out: 


Visible Farmer — www.visiblefarmer.com 
Australian Women in Agriculture — 
Www. awid.org.au 


e You can follow Tara’s farm: @olivegapfarm 
or www.olivegapfarm.com.au. 


wi 
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The mighty drongo is a wonderful bug catcher. 
Photo by JJ Harrison, Creative Commons 
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BRINGING NATURE 
INTO THE GARDEN 


EC's former columnist ‘Dr Wildlife’ is 
one of Australia’s leading ecologists 

and environmentalists. Here Dr Barry 
Traill, from Maleny in Queensland, puts 
the simple case for a total rethink of 
permaculture to make it nature-friendly. 
Barry's thought-provoking argument 
may be the most important article we've 
published in the past 20 years. 


VERY COUPLE of days our family of spangled drongos 

work through our orchard. I like them for their shiny 
selves (and strange name!), but I also like them because they 
help keep our orchard clear of pests. They especially like our 
citrus, whipping into the foliage of our oranges, mandarins 
and grapefruits to snap up the sap-sucking citrus bugs. No 
other animal I know eats these large bugs — which smell 
like kerosene mixed with the oil from orange peel. But the 
drongos love them, snatching them off the stems and throwing 
them down like cough lollies. 

Also on most days, the resident variegated fairy-wrens, 
brown thornbills and rufous shrike-thrushes come through 
the nearby vegetable beds, flicking through the tangle of 
mixed vegetables and eating every small leaf-eating insect they 
see. Buzzing past them are the exquisite blue-banded bees 
going to our eggplant and tomato flowers, taking nectar and 
pollinating as they go. 


All through the house and garden 
parasitic wasps abound — hunting 
incessantly for caterpillars, beetle grubs, 
grasshoppers and spiders. The three- 
metre long carpet snake in the roof 
makes for an elegant talking point on 
the verandah, while also keeping the 
house rat-free year round, without 
poison or traps. 

Like any other Earth Gardener, I 
love seeing all this nature at work — it 
gives me great joy. But there is also the 
joy of having nature help us — free! And 
with the productivity for our food and 
other material needs. 

Producing food, pasture for stock, 
and wood for building and firewood — 
they’re often seen as sort of separate to 
creating a garden for wildlife. For me 
the best gardens and farms are the ones 
that blend nature and production in an 
attractive, food and wood-producing, 
wildlife-rich, whole. 

The best way to blend the two is to 
put in as many as possible of the basic 
building block of natural diversity — 
local indigenous plants. As an ecologist, 
I find that the extraordinary diversity of 
species on our continent is not usually 
understood. We have far greater local 
diversity of species than North America 
and Europe, where most of our notions 
of gardening and conservation originate. 
By local diversity I mean species found 
in individual districts. Many of our 
plants, and many of the insects and other 
life that feed on them are found only in 
small parts of Australia. 

Many manuals for permaculture 
and garden and farm sustainability have 
established excellent principles for 


Blue-banded bees meander through Barry’s garden from eggplant to tomato flowers. 
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PRINCIPLES OF NATIVE 
PERMACULTURE 


ENHANCE AND RESTORE NATURE. Use local indigenous 
plants (and animals) where possible to carry out the 
services that your permaculture garden requires. Use 
native plants, plants endemic to your district, for browse 
and grazing for stock, nitrogen and carbon fixing, for 
timber and firewood production, for mulch production, 
to encourage and shelter natural predators of garden 
pests and to provide shade and shelter for garden, 
humans and stock. 


DO NO DIRECT HARM TO NATURE. Clear no intact native 
vegetation and don't make pollution. Don’t clear native 
bush to put in a garden. Use land that has already been 
cleared. Don’t release pollution into the landscape, such 
as by letting water high in nutrients from your farm flow 
into waterways. 


DO NO INDIRECT HARM TO NATURE. Bring in no potentially 
invasive species - plants, birds, mammals, fish or other 
life form - that is likely to spread outside your property, 
and then infest and degrade bushland, wetlands or other 
native ecosystems. Eradicate any spreading, problematic, 
invasive species that already exist on your land. 
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Many acacias can perform multiple roles 
in permaculture: nitrogen-fixing, and 
great firewood, whilst also fast-growing 


and bird-attracting. —_ 


“Planting loc 
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designing sustainable properties. But I’ve 
found that a key principle seems to be 
missing: of really seeking to bring nature 
and wildlife into a production space. 

The manuals and books often have 
generic plant lists — written as if there is a 
universal list of permaculture plants. But 
‘anywhere’ isn’t your place — because your 
place has a uniquely evolved ecosystem, 


with literally thousands of interacting 
species, that have evolved for your soils, 
your rainfall, in your district over eons. 
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Any tree will probably 
than no tree if you're after shade or 
firewood. But even better if it’s a local 
tree that will support dozens if not 
hundreds of species of local insects, 
and therefore build the ecosystem of 
drongos, thrushes, wrens, bandicoots and 
gliders, and other insectivorous birds 
and mammals. And below the ground 
will be the local fungi associated with 
its roots, many of them ‘mycorrhizal’. 
This means they’ve evolved to join to 


the root system of local tree species, 
maximising the uptake of nutrients from 
the soil and turning it into wood and 
leaves for the ecosystem as a whole — 
including you. 

If we didn’t have a belt of rainforest 
shrubs near our vegie patch then our 
drongos, wrens and thrushes wouldn’t 
be hunting the insects in our food 
garden. They need areas of mostly thick 
native bushland, as patches of vegies and 
orchards don’t provide enough insect 


food for them through a day. Likewise 
for most of the other birds, native bees 
and many other splendours of nature we 
get to see daily. 

Planting local plants — native to your 
district — around your food gardens and 
paddocks will best ensure you get lots of 
wildlife and the benefits of having the free 
ecosystem services, like pest control and 
pollination, that nature provides. 

I call this Native Permaculture — 
using the good design principles of 
permaculture, but bringing to it also an 
understanding and love of nature in its 
full diversity. Using local indigenous 
plants provides the building blocks for 
re-establishing resilient ecosystems. 

The indigenous plants will of 
course reproduce well in their native 
districts, and have the advantage of not 
becoming invasive weeds that smother 
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A three metre carpet python keeps Barry and Susie's house rat-free year round. 


the local plants. We don’t need more 
invasive species going to seed, spreading 
and actively pushing out native plants 
and animals, as happens with introduced 
species like radiata pine, camphor laurel, 
coral tree, privet, gamba grass and 
many hundreds of other foreign plants. 
Fortunately, our common vegetables 
and fruits have been so highly bred and 
selected for cultivation that few types can 
ever run wild*. Our bushlands are not at 
risk of becoming over-run with invasive 
potatoes, silver beet, walnuts and oranges. 
So if you need trees for shade, 
carbon storage, or wind protection for 
the house — think what local eucalypt, 


casuarina or rainforest tree would work 
best. Need a grove for firewood? Think 
the same — the local trees will provide 
wildlife habitat until they are harvested. 
Want nitrogen fixing plants to improve 


degraded soil? Use local wattles and 
native peas. Chasing some browse for 
your goats? Again, use local wattles and 
palatable native shrubs. 

The more you bring in the building 
blocks of local species, the more you 
can both conserve wildlife, and get the 
full benefits for you and your family 
of having a healthy local ecosystem 
develop in your earth garden. 


¢ Earth Gardeners wanting more 
information on Native Permaculture can go 
online to www.nativepermaculture.net.au 
or join the Native Permaculture discussion 
group on Facebook. 


* That said — there are a few exceptions! 
Beware coffee plants invading rainforest 
in the tropics, and olives invading 
bushland in the south. 


The home is built with SITUPS strawbale wall panels. 


Straumbale 


rises from the ashes 


Lee and Trev Clyma’s strawbale home in South Australia is being 
constructed using SITUPS panels from Huffn Puff Strawbale Constructions. 
Huffn Puff is of course, the long-time business of the ‘pioneer endurance 
team’ of Australia’s strawbale building scene: John and Susan Glassford of 
Ganmain in NSW*. Here Lee describes their extraordinary building journey. 


Y: DECIDED TO owner-build 


our new home with strawbale 

panels. The SITUPS (Super Insulated 
Tilt Up Panels) are put together in 
NSW and then transported to site by 
semi-trailer. Ours is the first SITUPS 
house on mainland SA — there is one on 
Kangaroo Island and plenty in NSW. 

Instead of taking weeks to put up the 
walls, they go up in around three days. 
They are still 350mm thick (which is 
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slightly less than traditional strawbale) but 
are rendered after installation (45mm of 
render inside and out) and maintain the 
same benefits of traditional strawbale, with 
a final wall thickness of 440mm. 


BUSHFIRE 

Just four months before we began 
building our home, a huge bushfire 
ripped through our property of 100+ 
acres. It destroyed many kilometres of 


fencing and thousands of indigenous 
trees we had grown from seed, as well 
as the oldest, biggest and most beautiful 
gum tree we had. 

We have since sown another 500 
trees and are working on our next 500 — 
starting over, so to speak! We may never 
get to sit under the shade of these trees, 
but we hope they will provide habitat 
and amenity for the future generations. 

Because of our owner-building, 
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Th i th full : 
e SITUPS panels are slightly narrower than a full strawbale Theme beautiful gum 


tree the Clymas had. 


we have yet to find the time to replace our 
fences. I think building has taken our minds 
and focus off the tragedy of the fire, in which 
some of neighbours lost their homes. 

I found that after a day or two of sulking 
and licking our wounds, the act of filling tubes 
with soil and sowing them with seed was so 
cathartic. Yes, there was devastation all around Lee and Trevor Clyma. 


but what better time to start the repair process? 


We were among the fortunate ones 
— we have neighbours still without a 
roof over their heads 13 months after 
the fire. They are the resilient ones — 
families with kids losing everything 
they owned five days before Christmas. 
Our hearts bleed for them. 

We're glad we did not have 
unprotected strawbale walls at the 
time of the bushfire. They would most 
certainly have been consumed by the 
fire. We take comfort from the fact that 
strawbale buildings are probably the 


The walls can go up in three days. 


safest place to be in a fire and we will 
soon have our shelter ready should it 
ever strike again. 

I’m very glad we went with 
the SITUPS rather than traditional 
strawbale. Firstly because of the time 
saving aspect, then because of our age 
and the amount of work involved in 
traditional strawbale. Another factor is 
that because the SITUPS are narrower 
than a full bale of straw, our room sizes 
are bigger which, given we are building 
a small home (down-sizing), any 
additional space is a bonus! 

And even though the finished walls 
are a little narrower, we still get the 
full benefit of a strawbale home with 
its stable internal temperatures and 
earthy look. I highly recommend the 
SITUPS method to anyone who wants 
to experience the benefits and beauty of 
living within strawbale walls. 

We had previously done a two day 
strawbale building course at “The Food 
Forest’** and that was a huge help in 
understanding strawbale building, even 
Thermal mass within superbly insulated walls. though we used a new method. 
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The remains of the mandala garden. 


IPS AND PITFALI advance and we found it more of 
a ‘quote as you go’ kind of thing — 
which means any budget you may 
have initially had is generally blown. 


It is difficult to budget up front for 
an owner-build because it isn’t a 
job that can be priced in full by a 
builder. It’s difficult to get quotes . Even though we had owner-built 
from the various trades so far in previously (in the late 1990s), I 


Approaching winter with unrendered walls. 


don’t think we would have done it 
again this time around if we didn’t 
have a couple of mates who were 
fairly major tradies in the overall 
project (a chippie and a roofer). We 
knew they were good at what they 
did and that we could trust them 
and the final product of their work. 
I got ‘stage fright’ just before we 
commenced and I questioned our 
sanity for embarking on the project, 
even though we had successfully 
done it before. But it turned out we 
were actually quite capable owner- 
builders. We were lucky enough to 
find a couple of other major tradies 
via word of mouth and they turned 
out to be excellent but... 


Always meet your tradies in person 
before giving them the work — 

and trust your gut. We began the 
construction in late April and the walls 
needed to be rendered as quickly as 
possible before winter set in (water 

is the enemy of strawbale). For 18 
months we had been corresponding 
with a rendering specialist who waxed 
lyrical on his website that he couldn’t 
wait to start our project and how 
much he loved his work. 

When he first attended on site, we 
got a bad feeling but we were willing 
to push on with him regardless. Within 
a few weeks it became clear that he 
didn’t want to be asked any questions 
or take any advice from people who 
had experience with SITUPS. 

Finally, we were left in the middle 
of winter with completely unprotected 
strawbale walls. There was a period 
of drama and panic as we scrambled 
to find an experienced lime-renderer 
whilst trying to keep our walls dry. 
The president of Ausbale, Scott Goldie. 
came to the rescue and has done a 
brilliant job. 
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To lock up stage at last. 


One of the positives of owner-building 
is that you are free to make changes 

as you go and you can have what 

you want and not be limited to some 
crappy range offered by a builder. 


Something that became patently 
obvious to us as we progressed was 
that we lacked ‘match fitness’ and 
we probably shouldn’t have wasted 
years in the lead-up to our build 
because every five, 10 or 15 years 
later that you make a start makes 
you feel every single year of your 
age. It has been hugely draining 
physically and we have had a lot of 
pain to contend with (particularly 
after being ejected from a ladder!). 


6. When you are an owner-builder, it 
always takes longer than you think it 
will! And it consumes you and all 
your time until it is finished! But it 
is extremely satisfying and we would 
never build with a traditional builder 
again (we did that twice — it was an 
unpleasant experience twice). 


We can’t wait to move in after living in 
our shed for nearly five years and then 
get stuck into creating our permaculture 
food garden. 
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The walls are rendered and that special strawable feel emerges. 


e Huff’n Puff Strawbale Constructions: www.glassford.com.au; ph 0412 11 61 57. 


** The Food Forest: www.foodforest.com.au; ph (08) 8522 6450. 


CHOOKIPEDIA 


NOT LAYING, 
HEN PECKING, 
CALCIUM DEFICIENCY 


Claire Bickle of Brisbane, EC's much-loved chook guru, imparts 
more chook wisdom answering the tough questions. 


We have been given six girls about 18 months 
old. Only three are laying. They don’t like the 
mixed cracked grain unless I soak it. Any ideas? 


A Hens can often stop laying for a few weeks 


after moving house, so they might just need a bit 
more time to settle in. Make sure you have enough 
nesting boxes too. Maybe try another poultry feed 
mix and check the protein percentage. Add some 
greens to their diet too. They may have been given 
pellets or some other type of grain mix previously 
and just aren’t used to the feed you're giving them. 
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Make sure you have enough nesting boxes. 


Our girls 


beautifully (two Isa Browns) and we 


ve been laying 


usually get two e 


ggs every day. They 


have a great diet of layer mix, kitchen 
scraps and daily garden/backyard 


scratchings. This morning we were 


surprised to find an odd-shaped egg 
in the coop. Any ideas on why this 
may have happened? 


Delayed ovulation, hormonal 
issues, illness, interrupted laying ... 
these are a few of the issues that 

can affect egg shape and quality. It 

is usually a one off and ['d imagine 
not something that will occur 
continuously. If it does and she 
appears unwell or you have concerns, 


take her to your vet. 


I’m just wondering how much 
calcium powder do you give your hens? 
They are 18 months old and have never 
stopped laying. They get greens every 
day and free range twice a day. And I 
buy them the best food. 


A well balanced poultry feed will 
already have shell grit (a good source of 
calcium) in it. If you are finding that the 
eggs are starting to have thin shells or 
that your hens are leaving the shell grit 
behind in the feeder, then you may want 
to consider administering some calcium 
in the form of a liquid or powder. This 
can be easily added to their water. Just 
follow the directions on the bottle/ 
packaging for administering quantities. 


Shell grit is a good source of calcium. 
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I’m hoping for suggestions please. 
Our chook won't leave her pen and 
sits in the nest most of the day. When 
gently taken from the pen she will drink 
and eat but goes straight back in. We’re 
unsure what to do. Any ideas? 


A Your chicken is broody. This 


is a natural process when a chicken 
wants to sit on eggs and hatch chicks. 
Some breeds are more prone to going 
broody than others. To discourage this 
behaviour (as your chook’s health may 
decline) you could try removing her 

to a smaller pen for a while and then 
reintroduce her back to the main pen. 
Remove her by hand each day and 
block her off from getting back into the 
nesting box, pop an icepack under her 
— they don’t like the damp and the cold. 
Or alternatively you could give her a 
clutch of fertilised eggs to sit on and 
hatch some chicks. 


There’s trouble in the 
chookhouse lately. One of our 
chickens is being picked on by two 
slightly larger ones and they can be 
quite nasty. Previously all was peaceful 
for a number of years. I’m thinking 
of taking her and another similar- 
sized bantam out and housing them 
separately (there’s not much space in 
my backyard). What would be the 
minimum housing I could put them 


Store your feed in vermin- 
proof containers. 


in (for sleeping and egg laying) if I let 
them free range during the day? Both 
are Pekin bantams. And where can I 
buy a little chook tractor that might 
suit (I’m on north side Brisbane). 


A Chickens require at least 30 cm 


square of space to roost at night and 
about the same with regards to nesting 
box size. They also need good airflow, 
especially on hot summer nights. Even 
though you're going to free range them 
during the day, just keep in mind there 
may be times you will need to keep 
them locked up: illness, bad weather, 
you're going away and so forth. Being 
bantams, each bird will need near to 1m 
square of run space besides their roost 
and nesting box. 


Q Hi, I clean my hen house 


out every morning and collect eggs 
regularly through the day ... BUT I 
have acquired a cheeky couple of little 
grey mice tucking into the grain. And 
no doubt they will increase in numbers. 
How do I deter them please? 


A Store your feed in vermin- 


proof containers — like metal dustbins. 
These are available at hardware stores. 
When feeding be sure to take away any 
excess feed that is leftover at the end 
of the day. If the mice are accessing 
the feed during the day put your feed 
into a feeder that can be hung from 
the ceiling (hang it up off the ground). 
This way the chooks can feed out of 
the feeder but the mice can’t reach it. 
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Monty growing Blue Columbus oyster mushrooms in the greenhouse. 


Nurturing exotic mushrooms and Japanese quail. Now there's an 
intriguing and irresistible investigation for Brydie Piaf of Newcastle. 


ITTING in the greenhouse further than a button or cheeky pan New hobbies are funny things. 
surrounded by an array of of tasty portobellos. That’s all about Especially the growing kind. Often 
ushrooms in various growing stages, to change though. After spending the starting out small, research slowly builds, 
it’s hard not to be completely won morning chatting with Monty, about and down the beautiful rabbit hole you 
over by these magnificent beasts. Now not only the importance of community immerse yourself. For Monty Sharma, 
I’m the first to admit I don’t know a connection through an understanding an important part of that immersion 
thing about growing mushrooms, with of nature, but also all things deliciously process came in the form of being 
any eating of them barely venturing ‘shroomy. deep in the Costa Rican jungle. Living 
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Primordia emerging. 


and breathing all things permaculture, 
Monty soaked up everything there was 
to learn, not only from the various 
teachers on hand, but also the incredible 


tropical environment they were living in. 


Coming back home after an 
additional intensive study of mycology, 
that disconnection period — in order to 


reconnect — has been incredibly valuable. 
Not only transferring learnt skills to 
his plant-based business back home in 
Newcastle, NSW, but also ensuring what 
had started as a hobby, was now turned 
into a full-bodied living practice. 

Monty is passionate and keen to pass 
on all learnings. As a creative person 


with a background in industrial design, 
that enthusiasm started with just a few 
indoor plants and a desire to grow (and 
understand how they grew). 
“Coming from a bloodline of 
farming my dad was a pretty big green 
eb 


thumb, so from a young age I’ve been 


sub-consciously geared towards growing 


My background is Indian, Fijian, Nepalese and I’m the 
first generation to be born and raised in Australia. But 
to be honest I didn’t do much gardening from the ages 
of ten to 21. Only when I moved away to Sydney to 
pursue a professional career did I get back into growing 
as a hobby. I bought some indoor plants and some small 
aquariums and bam, I was hooked!” 

“I spent the first four years of my professional 
life working in corporate engineering, mainly civil 
engineering and urban water management. I realised 
the displacement of how we develop and interact 
with the land and since then I’ve started a journey 
into regenerative, sustainable and community- 
based solutions to bridge the reconnection of urban 
populations to nature. The simple way, the connected 
way — nature’s way.” 

Monty’s strongly-held belief for living more in tune 
with nature is evident on many levels, but especially 
so in the layered form of terrariums. Held within an 
oversized glass jar, a successful terrarium is often a tiny 
snapshot of the natural world around us. 

“When I run a workshop, someone can come in, 
get their hands-on plants and design the layers of nature, 
while understanding the biomimicry of recreating 
something from nature and gain a deeper appreciation.” 

Along with teaching and in conjunction with 
community-led Landcare, Monty also uses terrariums 
as a learning tool for younger generations. Working 
with a local primary school, students get to study why 
some plants thrive over others. The effect of adding 
potassium, or how adding insects might aid in the whole 
decomposition process. All created on a micro level 
within a simple glass jar, nature is observed and used as 
an infinite teaching resource. 

Keen to continue his own learning, in recent 
months that has come in the form of Japanese quails. 
Requiring only a small amount of room and making 
little to no noise, quails are hardy birds used to prairies 
and grasslands — making them perfect for a permaculture 
inspired ‘quail tractor’. The quail pen is made from an 
old upcycled IKEA bed. It has a nesting area, sand bath 
and ground cover — with the whole quail run easily 
moved around the backyard. 

“They are a great animal to have, mainly to close 
the loop, as they produce delicious eggs, till the ground 
for my garden beds, eat vegie scraps and create a nice 
organic nutrient-rich compost for my garden beds.” 
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Terrarium building. 


While the distinctive patterned eggs are quite small, 
Japanese quail are good layers, supplying a steady stream of 
bespeckled eggs. A healthy hen can lay up to 200 eggs in the 
first year of her laying life and at roughly one third the size of 
a chicken egg, quail eggs — while smaller in size — are 100 per 
cent cuter! 

With an abundance of eggs, eating well is a high priority 
for Monty. And what better way to team a tiny quail egg up, 
than with a few mushrooms? 

With a backyard greenhouse specifically set up for 
mushroom cultivation, Monty specialises in growing an array 
of tasty fungi. Each growing cycle produces 800g to 1.5kg of 
mushroom (depending on the conditions: they like it humid) 
and generally three harvests to one bag. 

The mushrooms grow in a base of soy bean husks. As 
long as conditions are relatively stable (Monty uses a regulated 
system for his growing environment) in just five to ten days 


Em ý : 5S, ; 
Monty and the quails. 


Japanese quail eggs. 


the delectable mushrooms are ready to harvest. The mycelium 
then needs a little break of about one to two weeks, then 
grow once more. (Those juices that you might see during the 
growing phase? They're digestive enzymes that are required to 
eat the substrate.) 

“Fungi really are the keystone species to everything. 
They are the complete point of nutrient flow for the natural 
environment. The place where everything breaks down and 
decays and then life is recreated. It’s that perfect conversion 
point where everything dies and then these are the guys that 
do the work and have been adapted over billions of years to 
flip things back into life.” 


Quails love kale. 


I scrutinise that incredible mushroom life as I walk back 
home with a giant Blue Columbus Oyster in hand. I’m 
reflecting on the potential role of not only fungi the world 
over, but also the importance of having people like Monty 
share their knowledge and enthusiasm with the community 
around them. 

It’s been incredibly enjoyable learning more about the 
mushroom world, being introduced to possibly the cutest little 
eggs ever, and delighting in observing nature on an intense 
micro level. 

It’s been a wonderful morning. And hanging out with 
Monty? Well, he really is a fun guy. 
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HOW TO 


The art of getting 
things done while 
lying down. 


idle in the garden 


Jo Roberts from northern Tasmania is a hilarious and talented writer. She's 
also a highly-qualified loafer — or so she claims. Induce a little autumn loafing 
by crocheting granny squares, while lying in a hammock — and preparing for 


HE SUMMER is gone and 

autumn is here, and I know just 
how it’s been for you. You’ve been 
up since the crack of spring juggling 
seventy six flats of seedlings on every 
horizontal surface, and as soon as they 
were whacked in the ground the next 
round of seeds went in. Before it even 
stopped snowing you were reviewing 
your bushfire risk mitigation plan, 
pruning, raking, clearing and rigging up 
sprinkler systems. 

By the time that was done the first 
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Christmas of course. 


zucchinis began quietly turning into 
marrows and you began a summer of 
harvesting and preserving, boiling jam 
and passata in 35 degree heat and putting 
up forty nine jars of pickles and seven 
crocks of sauerkraut, and of course, as 

the new year dawns it’s time to put in 
the winter garden. 

In between the race to stay ahead of 
the zucchinis and clean out the chicken 
coop before the chooks disappear in 
their own deep litter you throw a few 
more courses of mudbricks on the 


dream house you are constructing to 
replace that temporary shed you’ve 
been living in for twenty years. It’s all 
brilliant, and you wouldn’t swap it for 
anything, but sometimes as you race 
from garden to kitchen to building site 
you think, “Wouldn’t it be nice to have 
a little lie down?” 

Well, this is where I come in. A 
lifetime of determined application 
to loafing and idling has made me 
proficient in the art of getting things 
done while lying down. So this is 


Cut a couple of centimetres above and below a leaf. 
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You probably have a 
friend who has a devil's 
ivy several feet long. 


Balance the cuttings in a jar of water. 
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where I can advise you on vital Earth 


Garden projects to achieve from the 
depths of a hammock. For these 
projects, a hammock is essential for 
success. They are just doable without 
a hammock, but they will be a pale 
imitation of the real thing. 

If you want to do anything well, you 
have to practise, so I suggest a minimum 
of an hour of hammock swinging per 
day, just as a starter. Really proficient 
idlers have achieved rates of six or more 
hours of hammock use per day, but 
that is getting into professional idling 
territory. For beginners, start with an 
hour and work your way up. 

Now, the first hammock-based 
activity we are going to tackle is 
Christmas presents. Yes, Christmas. It’s 
only nine months away you know! 

The first thing to appreciate about 
hammock-based idling is that we are 
playing the long game here. First, source 
a type of indoor plant that propagates 
from a cutting. There are many, but a 
popular one is the pothos vine, or devil’s 
ivy. You probably have a friend who has 
one and likely it is several feet long and 
having to be nailed up along the wall to 
stop the cat from swinging on it. 
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Notice that along the vine there 
are a lot of nobbly brown nodes, 
generally behind a leaf. Cut a couple 
of centimetres above and below a leaf, 
including at least one node. Balance 
the cuttings in a jar of water. Lie in the 
hammock for a couple of weeks until 
roots emerge from the nodes. Briefly 
exit the hammock to pot up the ivy 
and place it in indirect light on a shelf 
somewhere. 

Pop back into the hammock for 
around eight and a half months, getting 
up occasionally to make a cup of tea, 
fetch the new issue of EG in etc, and 
water the cuttings every week or so, or 
when they are dry. No over-watering! 
Stay in that hammock until Christmas 
comes round. 

The next project takes us up a 
level. Multitasking. Now, there is 
some controversy in idling circles as to 
whether multitasking lies strictly within 
the sphere of idling, but here at EG we 
are independent thinkers at the cutting 
edge of philosophy and we say we will 
crochet in a hammock if we want to. 

Crocheting while swinging in a 
hammock is pleasant and relaxing, and 
crocheting granny squares is satisfying 


Next Christmas — 
sorted. 


because each individual square gets 
done quickly and imparts a thrill of 
achievement. Making a granny square 
blanket also strikes a blow for idling, 
because when it gets too cold for lying 
in a hammock outside it encourages 
you to continue idling inside on the 
couch under said blanket, preferably 
snuggling with the dog. 

Now, crocheting is not tricky, 
and could theoretically be easily 
learned via a library book or the 
internet, but it is much more congenial 
to learn new skills from an actual 
person. It encourages neighbourliness 
and community. If you know any 
crocheting grannies you could lure 
one with promises of tea and scones, 
or perhaps there is a local craft club 
stacked with grannies who would 
be delighted to pass on their skills 
(incidentally, you don’t have to be 
an actual, certified granny in order 
to crochet granny squares. It is an 
inclusive activity). 

Granny squares are an excellent 
project for a beginner, and use up all 
the little odds and ends of wool you 
have stashed in the back of a cupboard, 
or those bags of remnant balls of wool 


you find at garage sales. It 1s also a fun 
activity to do with friends. Imagine 
swinging gently in a hammock with a 
friend, crocheting lazily in the sunshine. 
My mum (an actual, certified granny) 
taught me and several of my numerous 
children how to crochet and over the 
course of a year we had many fun 
crochet sessions, culminating in a giant 
sewing bee where we sewed all the 
squares together (overstitch, with wool. 
Get a big, blunt wool needle with a 
large eye to make this easier). And now 
we are well prepared for winter with a 
snuggly rug for the couch. 

And there you have it. Two 
ways to take your ease in the midst 
of the mayhem and madness of Earth 
Gardening life. If anyone asks, point out 
that you are very busy a) getting ready 
for Christmas, and b) preparing for the 
long winter ahead. 


ROUND 1 


Work 3 chains, then 2 trebles into the ring. 
*Work 1 chain, then 3 trebles into the ring. 
Repeat from * twice more. Join yarn witha 
slip stitch to first stitch. Break off yarn. 
You have your first little square! 


ROUND 2 


by inserting a hook into a corner space and 
drawing a loop through. 

Work 3 chains, then 2 trebles into a corner 

space. 

Work 1 chain, then 3 trebles into the same 

corner space. 


3 trebles, 1 chain, 3 trebles into the same 


corner space. 


top of the first 3 chains. 
Break off yarn. 
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Well prepared for winter 


Work six chains into a circle with a slip stitch. 


Change colour. Join on yarn with a slip stitch 


*Insert hook into next corner space and work 


Repeat from * until you have travelled around 
the square. Join yarn with a slip stitch to the 


a snuggly rug. 


ROUND 3 

Change colour. Join on yarn as before, this time 
in a side space. 

Work 3 chains, then 2 trebles. 

*Insert hook in the next corner space. Work 

3 trebles, then 2 chains, then 3 trebles into the 
same corner. Insert hook into next space. Work 
3 trebles. 

Repeat from * until you have travelled around 
the square. Join yarn with a slip stitch to the 
top of the first 3 chains. Break off yarn. 


ROUND 4 

Change colour. Join on yarn as before, ina 

side space. 

Work 3 chains, then 2 trebles. 

Insert hook in next space, work 3 trebles. 
Continue as for Round 3, working 3 trebles, 

2 chains, 3 trebles into each corner space until 
you have travelled around the square. Join yarn 
with a slip stitch to the top of the first 3 chains. 
Now you have a granny square! Keep it up until 
you have enough for a blanket. 
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GRANNY SQUARE PATTERN 


I had no idea how hard it is to write out a crochet pattern. Especially when the granny 
in question can’t remember how to make one without actually making one. It’s been 
slow, but we got there in the end. Weave in end threads of yarn as you work. 
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WEEKEND HIPPIE 


Strawberries grew themselves during lockdown, ready 


Ai 


to harvest when we returned. 


the Auceeleal retn 


Weekend hippie, Liz Ingham, spent the whole Melbourne lockdown in 
her city ‘home paddock’. After being being 24/7 city, and zero weekend 
hippie, now, she and her partner Trevor, can return to their bush block in 

Central Victoria for the first time in a forever. 


HE DAY we were allowed to 

return to rural Clydesdale after 
the four month Covid-19 lockdown 
in Melbourne was pretty joyous I can 
tell you. We knew orchid season had 
passed, but we arrived to a surprise 
party of hoary sunrays that turned the 
ground golden. The last purple drifts 
of chocolate lillies nodded away at us, 
caramel scented and heavy with seeds 
from earlier flowers. A honeyeater was 
weaving a little hammock on the grape 
vine. A heron hunted yabbies in the 
dam. Home. 
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And we played in the food garden, 
truly we did, but at some point we took 
off through the bush to a secret place 
commanding a view of the whole valley, 
where wedge-tailed eagles nest each year. 

During lockdown, I'd been watching 
the live video feed of some peregrine 
falcons that nest on an office block 
in Collins Street in the middle of 
Melbourne’s CBD. Three messy little 
fuffballs grew into a sharply-dressed, 
urban death squad. And mesmerising as 
it was to watch ‘mumbrella’ sheltering the 
chicks from the rain, or the littlest one 


having mad squawking heat-tantrums, I 
was missing my real-life eagle neighbours. 

On the way, we passed a place we call 
Echidna Saddle, named after the extensive 
diggings we saw there two decades ago. 
The ground has worn smooth again, but 
you realise you know a place when every 
view is overlaid with your memory of past 
views. It will always be Echidna Saddle to 
us. Home. 

An echidna inevitably wombled past, 
so I had to do the embarrassing close up 
photo while it cringed into the ground. I 
am an echidna’ terrible aunty, every time. 


Honeyeater hammock. 


We sauntered towards the massive 
eagle nest and got a bit of a fright. It 
was empty, with what appeared to be 
two adult eagles sitting mournfully on 
their favourite tree stag on the next 
spur, a few hundred metres away. We 
aren’t ‘birdos’, so after some ineffectual 
squinting through binoculars, we set off 
again. The path took us to a little gully 
beneath the old stag, and we looked up 
to see a third eagle detach itself and flap 
heavily away. 

I think what we saw was an adult 
visiting two newly fledged young, 
perhaps with food. They have never 
done that when we were around before. 
They always watch us from a distance, 
suspicious, and for good reason because 
humans are treacherous. Every time 
we walk these familiar acres, there is 
something new. 


“An echidna inevitably 


wombled past, so! had to 


do the embarrassing close 
up photo while it cringed 


into the ground. |I am an 


echidna’s terrible aunty, 


every time.” 


Liz and Trevor arrive 
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The last chocolate lillies of the season. 
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d to a surprise party of hoary sunrays that turned the ground golden. 


That evening at dusk, a yellow- 
footed antechinus hopped in under the 
side door, which has a large gap for 
them and any microbats that find their 
way inside. My word it was surprised 
to see me back in its house after such 
an absence. 

The night was warm and we hadn’t 
had enough of being there, so we set 
up a bed outside on the verandah. As I 
dozed off, I heard a night bird visit the 
bird bath — something I did not know 
happened, but I was too sleepy to rouse 
myself and take a look. 

I dreamed vividly that a bundle of 
sugar gliders* were cuddling together 
on the doona and blinking at me, like 
a Jill Redwood cartoon. Dream-me 
raised herself on one elbow and blinked 
back at them, slurring: “I built you a 
nest box, you ingrates”’. 

I woke to the sun rising through 
the trees and a whole day ahead. 


My previous column was written 
mid-lockdown, so I spoke from that 
experience, with no forward perspective. 
This time as I write, Victoria is opening 
up and returning cautiously to ‘normal’. 
It is a hopeful but unstable time. I still 
don’t have much forward perspective, but 
that can be good when you want things 
to change. (In my fear-imagination a 
reader is reflecting, “this must have been 
written in the inter-plague period ...”.) 
I don’t want to go back to how it 
was before. Not just the vulnerable 
economy, the thoughtless use of jet 
fuel and all that. I mean that I’ve 
changed. We've all changed. The 
hamster wheel stopped long enough 


to look about ourselves. Some people 
suffered immeasurable losses. It’s still 
happening overseas, and may here again, 
if we aren't careful. 

I learned some things. Not all of 
them profound. Mostly, I learned that 
the big list of tasks I would totally do if I 
had more time in Melbourne is just me 
kidding myself in list form. 

I learned from all the nurseries 
being closed that I really can grow all 
my eggplants from seed. The velvety 
purple leaves are telling me that being 
transplanted later in warmer soil was a 
good thing, not a ‘delay’. Perhaps PI 
make a new tradition of planting out 
eggplant seedlings on the anniversary of 
lockdown ending each year. 

Last edition, I asked: “Who even 
am I, if I’m not growing our food?” 
The food garden is growing again, and 


that’s a relief, definitely, but it turns out 


The great big empty eagle’s nest. 


what I missed most was not the part of 
nature I curate, but the part that lives 
independently. ‘ A 

What a privilege to live on country 7 ONT VE THEIR HOME... P BUILD YouRS 
that tells its story on landscape scale, for 
us to comprehend in glimpses. I don’t 
mean my own place — I mean all of us. 
Parks and wild places, where we can sit 
quietly. Maybe the perspective we need 
is literally perspective: a foreground of 
tufted grasses and a blue-distant horizon. 


* Recently, researchers at Charles 
Darwin University have reclassified sugar 
gliders (Petaurus breviceps) into three 
distinct species. Krefft’s glider (Petaurus 
notatus) is likely the one in my dream, 
which took place in Central Victoria. 
The other is the savanna glider (Petaurus 


ariel) in Northern Australia. Sugar gliders blink back at Liz. Cartoon by Jill Redwood. 


A tornado over Melbourne five years ago heads towards Central Victoria. 


The one and only Jackie French, of Majors Creek in NSW, looks forward 
and outlines the steps she and husband Bryan are taking to prepare their 
remote bush property for unexpected fires, floods and tornedoes”. 


HERE IS ONE certainty about 
the years ahead. Life will change, 
suddenly and dramatically. 
Step One for us this past year has 
meant accepting that a home that had a 


low fire risk now has an ‘inevitable’ one. 


Fire, flood and cyclone proof buildings 
exist. It’s expensive to retrofit a house, 
but only costs about 1/20th of house 
costs to build one that survives. Some 
designs are boring; some beautiful. 
Beauty doesn’t cost more. It just needs 
more imagination. 
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Have evacuations plans. Identify 
safe refuges. Few exist. Create them. 


STEP 2. STORE WATER. USE WATER 
Few places now have reliable rainfall or 
reliably unpolluted water. Your water 
supply is only bounded by how much 
you can store, but always divert the first 


polluted stream of water from your roof. 


Then use it. I didn’t water for 
three years after a series of surgeries and 
medical mistakes. We faced bushfire 
with limp leaves and the pandemic with 


few fruit or vegies despite potential 
abundance. You never know when 
suddenly the supermarket may be empty, 
or you can’t get to it. 


STEP 3. GROW THE RIGHT FRUIT 
AND VEGIES 


Drought, bushfire and four years without 
gardening have taught me not just what 
survives, but what comes back after fire 
or drought: seedlings. When grafted 
trees die the root shoots are usually 
useless. But the seedling fruit trees, the 


Created by architects lan Weir and Kylie Feher, the ‘Karri fire house’, in Denmark, 
Western Australia, was designed for a professional firefighter. 


roses and other ornamentals grown rained, despite the season: native limes, Our ‘indestructibles’ won’t be the 
from cuttings have come back, fast and Lilly pillies, figs, myrnong daisies, emu same as yours. Find out what they are, 
vigorous. Compare roadside apple trees berries, Warrigal spinach were all ready the species and varieties of fruit and 
with the ones in back gardens: they’re to pick within weeks. So were the vegies that have survived in old local 
bigger, have more fruit, fewer pests, and previously dead-looking tamarillos, cape gardens for a century or more, plus local 
they survive. gooseberries and loganberries. In an indigenous staples, selected for survival 
The surprise — which shouldn’t unpredictable world it’s good to know over tens of thousands of years. 
have been a surprise — was how quickly what will crop quickly, like amaranth, The basics for a home garden? 
natives flowered and fruited as soon as it without having to replant. One lemon, one lime, six apple trees, 


“This past year when many have been ‘gifted’ with more 

free time under lockdown, friends have returned to the 
cheese, butter and felt making of their youth, as well as 
beekeeping, knitting, weaving and patchwork garments.” 


possibly dwarf apples turned into 
a fence, from December ripening 
‘Earliblaze’ then Gravenstein to late Lady 
Williams and Sturmer Pippin that will 
keep for six months. Add two nut trees 
per member of the extended household, 
ditto avocado, and you have protein, 
calcium and deliciousness. In very cold 
climates consider greenhouses/indoor 
gardens. 

Add parsley, silver beet, lettuce that 
crop all year round; two potato crops 
a year and a succession of corn. Our 
other dependables are carrots, peas, broad 
beans, a couple of pumpkin vines — long 
storing varieties like Queensland Blue. 

Keep the seeds! Within a few weeks 
of lockdown it was almost impossible to 
buy vegie seeds or seedlings. The seed 
I did manage to buy often wasn’t viable. 
I suspect less scrupulous retailers sold 
off old stock, or slow mail meant the 
seeds were subjected to too much heat 
or cold. I'll always try new varieties, 
but also keep every seed I know grows 
well here, including tree seeds, even if 
someone else has to bend down to pick 
the seed heads for me. 


PERENNIAL VEGIES 

These give security: rhubarb, spring 
onions, Russian garlic, perennial leeks, 
asparagus, Jerusalem artichokes, yacon, 
chilacayote melons, choko, chives, garlic 
chives, thyme, sage, lemon verbena, 
chamomile, aloe vera and elderberry, 
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native ginger, tea camellias for cuppas 
and coffee bushes or potted dwarf 
‘indoor in winter’ type coffee bushes. 


STORE CUPBOARD 

We had a larder full — but not in a fire/ 
storm proof bunker. Bags of dried 
runner beans, honey, nuts, dried fruit, 
onions, garlic, pumpkins, potatoes, 
chutney, jam, dried chilli, peppermint 
and lemon verbena for winter. There 
was also frozen food, but Bryan turned 
off all power when we evacuated, so we 
came back to a fridge full of exploded 
fermenting watermelon. 


Roadside apple trees are bigger, have more fruit, fewer pests, and they survive. 


As for cleaners and toilet paper: 
if you have a backyard dunny or a 
composting loo try lavatera leaves, 
planted by the Roman armies for 
just that purpose. They'd possibly be 
okay shredded for a septic but I’m not 
experimenting in case it doesn’t work. 
We have sandpaper fig, Ficus coronata, 
for abrasives and so many native and 
introduced plants have a high saponin 
or anti-bacterial properties so can be 
brewed to use like soap that I can’t 
begin to list them here. Use cloth 
nappies, and sadly, the homemade cloth 
‘sanitary napkins’ of my youth. 


Jackie recommends protecting your larder from extreme weather events. 


CHOOKS 

If you have surplus food that will 
support you, you can feed chooks. The 
chooks feed you and their droppings 
feed the garden. 


POWER 

After decades of photovoltaic power and 
solar hot water panels we worried that 
those who might care for us in old age or 
injury wouldn't know how to maintain 
it, and connected to the grid. Never 


again. We now have the new Tesla battery 


technology. Grid connection isn’t worth 
it, financially or in hassle. 


MEDICAL 
Everyone needs to know the basics: 
resuscitation, delivering a baby, coping 
with diarrhoea, venomous bites, 
stitching a wound, strapping injuries, 
viable quarantine and much else, with a 
medical kit to match. 

Think ‘what if’. If you can’t get to 
the hospital/dentist/surgery because of 
downed power lines, what will you do? 


A COMMUNITY 


If we hadn’t had strong community here, 


the entire valley would have burned. A 
community means security, an exchange 
of surpluses, help in trouble, people to 
laugh or weep with. 

The global, extractive community 
is not sustainable. One way or another 
we'll have circular economies, where 
almost everything is recycled, and most 
is locally sourced. 

This may mean starving kids 
scavenging in rubbish heaps for food 
or old cans. It could as easily be 
communities with community gardens, 
food trees along streets, vertical indoor 
farms, greenhouses attached like patios. 
As well as the kind of market gardens 
and small dairies all cities had in my 
childhood — until the land, no matter 
how flood prone, was taken up for 
development leaving us poorer and 
hotter and with taste-reduced cold- 
stored, much-travelled vegies. 

There’ll be local renewable 
energy; and dressmakers and repair 


shops that recycle all local goods once 
again. Schools may raise money not 
by lamington drives but by brewing, 
extruding plastic and 3D printing from 
their aquaculture. 

This past year when many have 
been ‘gifted’ with more free time under 
lockdown, friends have returned to the 
cheese, butter and felt making of their 
youth, as well as beekeeping, knitting, 
weaving and patchwork garments. A 
neighbour has started an aquaponic 
system: he’s connected a fishpond to his 
greenhouse and the fish waste feeds the 
vegies. I’m finally going to enclose a 
porch with plastic blinds so we can keep 
our dwarf coffee bushes outside 
all winter. 

Tomorrow may be famine, plague 
and war, or it may wonderful. We’re 
lucky: we can still choose. 


* The most recent documented tornado (of 
hundreds recorded since white settlement) was 
7 December 2020 at Horsham in north west 
Victoria. It damaged 70 houses. 


local native 
foods 


EG’s majestic garden chef, Gary Thomas 

of Daylesford in Victoria, leads us along a 
path discovering the delights and promise 
of growing native crops used by Aboriginal 
people for tens of thousands of years. 


= 


Photography by Pete Swan. SE LÁGG 3N 


E ARE in a cropping paddock, 2034, and those gathered today note program to determine the best form for 
used to grow potatoes by another small step towards its goal of this climate and situation. There is a 
generations of colonial descendants. native revegetation — Djandak — the focus on sustainable grain yield. 
Around me is bare soil, strong wind, Dja Dja Wurrung word for country/ This project is titled Djandak 
depleted land, and great hope! I have homelands. Dja Kunditja: ‘Country Healing its 
the pleasure of making a lunch for Dja This paddock is a collaboration Home’. In a thoughtful and inspiring 
Dja Wurrung people, the traditional of the Djandak Enterprises team and introduction, Dja Dja Wurrung Clans 
owners of the land where I live. Latrobe University Earth Sciences. Aboriginal CEO Rodney Carter, 
They have a comprehensive It has been sown with trial crops of explains the strategy is to show 
Dhelkunya Dja Country plan, 2014- kangaroo grass varieties, a four year conventional Western farmers the 
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Karkallo and native pepper. 


commercial viability of native vegetation 
cropping, so they will also assume the 
long-term task of reimagining this 
landscape. 

It is a visionary approach and I hope 
the final testing results will match the 
human energy on display here today. I also 
hope to be in the line sometime, to learn 
to make flour from this grass seed, to bake 
bread, and to sing songs to our future ... 


All the edible bits. 


This project is titled 
Djandak Dja Kunditja: 


‘Country Healing 
its Home. 


4 


vy 
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We have harvested, grown and 
used local native food plants for many 
years, but I never wanted to talk about 
it here, feeling that it wasn’t proper, 
not my story to tell. But after coming 
to understand the DJa Dja Wurrung 
vision, I feel we have a joint role in 
helping to realise their aims. And 
happy to do so. 

Like kangaroo grass, karkalla is 
widely spread across the continent, 
mostly in the south. It thrives in many 


different climates, from the coast to 
the mountains high. It’s an enormous 
source of dietary fibre. Karkalla also 
contains large quantities of calcium, 
iron and sodium. It can be quite 
astringent, not to everybody’s taste in 
raw form, so I highly recommend the 
blanching technique listed below. They 
are very hardy and can easily withstand 
this process. 

We grow them in our kitchen 
garden, where I am in these photos. 


2kg salad potatoes 

1 cup karkalla fronds 

10 fresh pepper leaves, 
very finely julienned 

40 saltbush leaves, deep 


Karkalla is commonly seen on sand 
dunes and in native gardens. I notice its 
liberal use in local government plantings 
because it is a great weed suppressant. 
Saltbush grows commonly in dry land 
areas. 

Choose potatoes that are waxy in 
nature, such as Nicola, Dutch Cream, 
Kipler, Pink Fir. Tender native pepper 
leaves are best. You can use dried and 
crumbled leaves or roughly crushed 
berries if fresh pepper is not available. 


KARKALLA 


1 cup cider vinegar 
¥% cup malt vinegar 
2 cups olive oil 
Salt to taste 

A bed of lettuce 


fried or oven crisped 


@ Leave potato skins on if possible. Steam or boil whole until just 
tender. Place spuds on clean tea towel to air dry for 10 minutes 
While still hot, cut potatoes into golf ball size pieces, place in 
large bowl and splatter liberally with cider vinegar. Toss in 
olive oil, add seasoning, and reserve warm until needed. 


@ Double blanch the karkalla. 


@ Bring a 2 litre saucepan of water to the boil. Add a pinch of 
salt. (This concentrates the heat energy, sustaining it when 
you add the vegetable). Meanwhile, trim the karkalla fronds 
from the vine. 


When boiling, tip all the leaves into the water and simmer 

2 minutes. Remove from water. Repeat the process with 
freshly boiled water — do not re use the first lot at all. Leave 
to air dry 1 minute. 


@ Heat and lightly oil a large frypan. Add the karkalla leaves, 
and stirfry a few minutes until lightly coloured. Pour in the 
malt vinegar. Keep stirring as the liquid boils simmers away. 
Remove from heat. 


@ Gently toss together the potatoes, karkalla, saltbush and native 
pepper. Scoop into a big bowl] lined with crisp lettuce. Serve 
with iced mint tea. 


Stir frying karkallo with malt vinegar. 
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Immature fruit pods change to deliciously dark salty jam when ripe. 


Stripping the saltbush stem. Potato salad. 


Beren Williams at the family market stall. From left to right at the front of the table: star fruit (Averrhoa carambola), 
aerial potatoes (Dioscorea bulbifera), Queensland arrowroot (Canna edulis), purple heart sweet potato (Ipomoea 
batatas) and corms from purple taro (Colocasia esculenta). 


Jalkiv about 


RE-GENERA-TI-ON 


Rachel Altenbacher, EG’s popular writer and permie farmer from mid- 
north coast NSW, throws herself into rehabilitating the landscape after 
the disastrous fires of the previous summer. 


HE IDEA OF increasing 

biodiversity through rehabilitation 
of habitat captured my attention in the 
aftermath of the black summer fires. 
Constructing a dry river bed was the 
first project I researched. The aesthetics 
of river rock contouring a natural flow 
of meandering native plants combined 
with quaint wooden bridges makes for a 
picturesque setting. 

An interesting discovery was the 

variety of plants we could use such as 
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native violet (Viola hederacea) which 

is a low creeping, round-leaved herb 
that forms carpet covering in shady 
places. It has attractive purple and 
white flowers, provides shelter for small 
skinks and is useful in boggy areas to 
assist with diverting overflow water. 
Edible aquatic plants water chestnuts 
(Eleocharis dulcis), bullrushes (Typhus 
spp), sedges and edging of long-leaf 
mat rush (Lomandra longifolia) also came 
recommended. 


The next venture was an earth- 
friendly frog pond filled with swamp lily 
(Ottelia ovalifolia). Slightly submerged, 
broad leaves provide cover for tadpoles 
while beautiful white flowers rest just 
above the water surface. Water ribbons 
(Triglochin microtuberosum) are an aquatic 
herb showcasing glossy leaves: foliage, seeds 
and tubers are eaten by waterbirds, attract 
butterflies and provide fish habitat. 

There is an undeniable responsibility 
for any person claiming to care about the 


planet to help preserve our environment 
by protecting it from pollution. 

Recycling is helpful but it’s not 
enough as statistics show a high volume 
of recyclable materials still ends up in 
landfill. We need to prevent waste, find 
eco alternatives and transform consumer 
behaviour into ‘buy less, appreciate more’ 
mindsets. However, in the meantime I 
collect hundreds of bottles and cans for 
‘Return and earn’ each week. 

Having my very own beehive has 
been a dream for a long time. I find such 
delight tending to native bees however I 
haven’t collected their food because they 
produce such a small amount. Ana from 
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Amber Drop Honey was kind enough 
to visit one of my preschool projects 
and brought with her an open view hive 
where we could spot the queen. 

Aside from taste-testing delicious 
honeycomb we learned about a 
revolutionary zero waste system using 
compostable pouches. They also choose 
Sendle (a courier service that is a B-corp 
and carbon neutral) to deliver online 
orders and package with cardboard instead 
of bubble wrap. I purchased bulk packs 
of bee friendly seeds to attract pollinators 
plus a pair of bee themed socks so look 
out for me (with my socks pulled up) on 
my next adventure. 


Which brings me to the Williams 
family whom I introduced briefly in my 
previous story ... 

The Williams family are beyond 
intriguing. They're a living testimony 
to the longevity of a self-sustaining 
lifestyle. I received an invite to visit 
and drove out the next day to learn 
bushcraft with Beren, harvest starfruit 
and check out Nellie’s up-cycled 
garments. It was fascinating hearing 
about the many species of bees, beetles, 
flies, wasps, thrips, butterflies and moths 
that are all successful pollinators. I 
purchased Geoft’s book Beyond Middle 
Earth and now spend hours being 


Rachel with a chaff bag full. Plastic and ponds don’t mix! Rachel collects ‘Return and earn’ bottles from 


workplaces and donates the profits. 


Amber Drop hives are made out of polystyrene which is lighter to work Amber Drop compostable honey pouches. 
with and provides better insulation, especially in the heat, for the bees. 


“The Williams 


ji Predatory iridescent-black carabid beetles and purple squirt worms tumble out of each 
d | spadeful of the moist black soil. Photo by Geoff Williams. 


SUSTAINING 
mí teleported to an alternate mind-space diminishing of wild places. Geoff has also 
l ife S tvi e ⁄ filled with wonder and awe voyaging the written. The Invertebrate World of Australia’s 
l - ° mystical landscapes. Subtropical Rainforests (CSIRO Publishing 
The book, an encyclopaedia of rare 2020) and its companion book The 
and extinct plants and their uses. also Flowering of Australia’s Rainforests: pollination 
shares ultimate tales of real life wisdoms. ecology and plant evolution which looks at 
Endearing characters stand strong pollinators and investigates impacts of 
with moral courage bearing witness to invasive plants/animals, climate change, 
destruction caused by the vanity and fire on Australian rainforests and wet 
greed of mankind and the tumultuous sclerophyll forests. 
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Beren has built up a remarkable food 
forest nestled within a hundred acres 
of extensively regenerated rainforest 
wildlife refuge. He is rejuvenating the 
subtropical fruit tree orchard established 
by his parents using permaculture 
principles in the 1980s. Beren says 
the space creates a relatively stable 
microclimate which continues to 
produce even in extremes of weather. 
Fuel loadings of seasoned timber and 
the constant fall of eucalypt branches are 
removed from within a hundred metres 
radius of the house and collected to 
be converted onsite during the winter 
months into biochar. 

The resulting charcoal is dug into the 
soil to increase water and nutrient holding 
capacity of heavily weathered native clay 
while improving drainage and reducing 
soil acidity. Beren suggests mixing biochar 
50/50 with aged manure to enrich soil. 

Rotten timber, twigs, bark and 
leaves raked from fire breaks have been 


layered up to half a metre deep around 
fruit trees and banana plantations. This 
mulch provides a diverse microcosm 
of spongy decaying matter with water 
and phosphorus holding humus, fungi 
and bacteria. Thumb sized wood- 
eating beetle larvae, large thorny native 
cockroaches, fast predatory iridescent- 
black carabid beetles and purple squirt 
worms tumble out of each spade-full of 
moist black soil like some subterranean 
African Serengeti in three dimensional 
miniature. 

On the surface insects buzz around 
the ears, lyre birds, scaly thrushes, noisy 
pittas and nocturnal bandicoots chirp 
and chitter as they roam and burrow 
for a multitude of tasty morsels, turning 
over the thick mat of forest compost. 
Large water skinks snatch up insects 
in between basking on borders of log 
segments in the sun. 

Beren describes how this planned 
bio-accumulation of organic matter and 


nutrients along with the judicious use 
of dam water has created a haven for 
the local native flora and fauna during 
scorching summers. It demonstrates 
an example of converting a problem 
and repurposing it to yield lasting 
resources, increasing habitats and 
reliable food crops simultaneously. 
Beren and I have joined forces 
on numerous occasions to deliver 
workshops aimed at building 
community resilience using 
individualised observation journal- 
style lesson plans. I was honoured to 
receive a Highly Commended award 
with the AAEE (Australian Association 
for Environmental Education) in 
recognition of my contributions in 
Early Childhood Education this year. 
Reflecting on these self-taught skills 
it seems inevitable I was led to share 
my passion as I truly believe the world 
is changed by our example not by 
opinions. 


Rachel using a discovery journal to encourage children and adults alike to become more observant in nature. 
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HERBANISATION 


Our parents or grandparents often nurtured species that are now rare. 


Tanya Jenkyn from Esperance in WA gives us the inside tips on 
creating lush, beautiful indoor jungles. Photography by Dan Paris. 


HE PAST COUPLE of years have 

seen a reinvigorated drive to bring 
the outdoors inside. A rewilding of our 
living spaces allows us to connect with 
nature from the comfort of our home. 
Keeping an indoor jungle has been my 
jam for as long as I remember. Caring 
for the indoor garden was one of my 
childhood chores, and the first thing I 
bring into a new home is houseplants. 
To me, a house doesn’t feel like a home 
without them. 

The loveliest part of an interest 

in houseplants is that it creates a 
beautiful opportunity to connect with 
our elders as we reach out to them 
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for the value of their experience (and 
perhaps a cutting or two). Keeping 
houseplants is nothing new. Our parents 
or grandparents often nurtured species 
that may seem commonplace to them 
but are now considered rare and hard to 
find in today’s nurseries. Coming from 
family imbued with the heritage of our 
ancestors is priceless. 

Improved air quality is an added 
bonus. According to the NASA Clean 
Air Study from 1989, in addition to 
absorbing carbon dioxide and releasing 
oxygen through photosynthesis, certain 
common indoor plants also provide a 
natural way of removing volatile organic 


pollutants like benzene, formaldehyde and 
trichloroethylene. NASA set the ideal 
standard at ten plants per room to have 
a noticeable effect — I say... challenge 
accepted and occasionally surpassed. 
Social media feeds are full of indoor 
gardening influencers selling a jungle 
dream, but the reality often leads to 
expensive plants that are rad when 
purchased, but rapidly decline into sad, 
sick, bug-ridden despair. Let me lay out 
the basics for you to achieve the best 
possible jungle for your space. 


1. The first rule of houseplants is that 
there’s no such thing as an indoor plant. 
Growing plants indoors is taking them well 


A few varieties will do okay in low light situations. 


out of their natural happy places, so you 
need to bear that in mind with their care. 
2. Make an appropriate plant choice for 
the light situation. Most indoor plants 
ideally love bright, indirect light, but most 
houses don’t have that in spades. Hence, 


you need to assess your space and decide 
where you can concentrate your indoor 
garden. The best light for perfect indoor 
plant happiness is morning light (an 
east-facing window); arvo light needs to 
be filtered as it can be pretty harsh and 


Improved air quality is an added bonus. 


Tanya's plants are old, hardened-and well established. 


burn delicate foliage. So, position the 
more delicate varieties in morning light 
with the tougher ones in afternoon light 
situations. A few varieties will do okay 
in low light situations (looking at you 
ZZ plants, devil’s ivy, aspidistra and snake 
plants). Still, even these would benefit 
from a change occasionally (see ‘plant 
rotation’ below). 

3. Plant rotation — this is the best trick 
for awkward spots but does require a 
little management. The key is having 

a protected patio space or shadehouse 
where you can recover and nurture 
plants that have done time in less than 
ideal indoor locations. Healthy plants 
go indoors on display. When they start 
to look unhappy rotate them out to the 
patio or shadehouse to recover and swap 
in new healthy plants. 


4. Don’t overwater — however much 

you are watering your indoor plants 

... back it up. You'll be surprised at 

how little water they need to be happy. 
Overwatering makes them sad and invites 
bad bugs. You will kill your indoor 
plants faster with too much water than 
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not enough. Let them thirst, don’t water 
them until they wilt. Water quality is also 
important, rainwater is ideal, town supply 
and bore waters vary in quality so be 
aware of what youTe feeding them. 


5. For your indoor plants buy the best 
potting mix you can afford. Do not use 
garden soil! I don’t make my own mix 
because I have a local maker — Baileys, 
that makes perfect potting mix, so I’m 
happy to use theirs. Whilst working in 
nurseries I’ve run trials on potting mix 
quality and they’ve always returned the 
same results — you get what you pay 

for. An ideal mix is a good balance of 
nutrient-rich, well-draining yet ‘humusy’. 
Using a great quality mix means that I 
don’t need to keep feeding much either. 
Every couple of years, I might sprinkle 

a little slow-release fertiliser around, 

but not often. My outdoor gardens are 
pretty labour intensive to maintain their 
productivity. My indoor garden is about 
pleasure, and so I like to keep it simple. 


6. Although many pretty planters 

are being created with the new wave 
of indoor plant lovers, my personal 
preference for planters is to recycle old 
vintage tubs, buckets, pots or baskets 
BUT (and I know this is a hard pill to 
swallow) indoor plants are happier and 
easier to manage in plastic. Pot your 
plants into great quality potting mix, in 
a washed and recycled plastic pot then 
place that pot in a fancy cover pot on a 
bed of pebbles. The pebble bed allows 
humidity at the roots, without letting 
them sit and stagnate in water. 


7. Happy plants don’t fall too hard 

to pest and disease, but it happens 
occasionally. If your houseplants are 
constantly getting sick they re not 
happy so you might need to rethink 
their position. Biological pest control is 
always my preference (harsh chemicals 
are not my thing) so I let spiders 
cohabit. They don’t bother us and they 
contribute to small pest control quite 
nicely. When you take new plants into 
your home, make sure you inspect 
them for bugs before they come in. 
Quarantine them if you find anything 
suspicious and use simple measures to 
control what you find. 
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An indoor jungle like Tanya’s may not be easily achieved. 


Cinnamon sticks and cinnamon 
dust are great fungicides; a 50/50 spray 
of rubbing alcohol and water hits mealy 
bug like a hammer. Regular application 
of pest oil will keep scale under control. 
Fungus gnats only come in if you're 
watering too much so give the soil a 
drench with hydrogen peroxide to kill 
off the larvae in the soil, let the plant 
dry out and put it outside (in the shade) 
for a few days to let the gnats fly away. 


8. Propagation techniques: many 
houseplants can be propagated easily 
by taking a piece of the main plant 
and sticking it in the potting mix 
until it takes. Another method is 
taking a clump from the main plant. 
This is called division and is good for 
clumping varieties like ferns, calathea 
or sansevieria. Water propagation is 
popular and a good way of keeping 
indoor plants in tight spaces. Most 
water-propagated cuttings will happily 
sit in a bottle on a window sill for 
months or more while waiting for 
roots to develop. This works well 
for umbrella trees, ficus, devil’s ivy, 
monstera, philodendron and pilea. 
Alternatively, moss propagation 
works really well for leaf cuttings. It is 
my fave way of propagating rhizomatous 
begonia and watermelon peperomia. Just 
place a leaf (whole or cut in pieces) in 
damp sphagnum moss with a cinnamon 


stick and cover to maintain humidity. 


PLANT CHOICE 


The race for the rarest varieties has 

become a ‘thing’ amongst contemporary 

plant collectors, which is fine if you have 

horticultural skills, a perfectly lit home and 

money to burn, but it’s not something [d 

recommend for most homes. You're better 

off filling your home with hardy old 

houseplants that will thrive under minimal 

care than fussing over plants that cost too 

much and will never be happy. Here are 

my suggestions for solid performers that 

will look the business in most situations 

with little effort. 

è Philodendrons 

e Aspidistra 

è Peace lily 

è Spider plant 

e Hen & chicken fern 

® Blue star fern 

e Ficus (not you fiddle leafed fig ... 
the others) 

e Monstera deliciosa 

e Peperomia 

e Chain of Hearts 

e Pilea 

¢ Umbrella tree 

e Devils Ivy 

è — Sanseveria 

e Syngonium 

e Dracaena. 


an indoor jungle like ours 
pictured may not be easily 
achieved in the average home. 
Our plants are old, hardened 
and well established. As a 
long-term collector and 
horticulturist, I have acquired 
a few special plants that may 
be hard to find and keep 
happy. This dwelling was 
built to grow big houseplants, 
so there are huge skylights 
along the building’s spine, 
and the plants are on a steady 
diet of rainwater with good 
amounts of fresh air. Without 
those elements, many of the 
plants here could not flourish. 


As a long-term collector and horticulturist, 
Tanya has acquired “a few” special plants. 
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Post dust bath. 


We've all seen our chooks dust bathing. But how much do we really know 
about the process and the cause? Here our esteemed chook guru, Claire Bickle 
of Brisbane, lets us in on the bathing scene. 


WHAT IS IT? 

Many moons ago when I had just 
embarked on my chook keeping 
journey, I looked out the window to see 
a cluster of my chickens lying this way 
and that, legs in the air, twisted wings, 
scratching randomly. I thought, “Crikey, 
something’ mauled my chickens!”. This 
of course was just the natural behaviour 


of a group of chickens having a dust 
bath. 
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This daily ritual is quite often 
a communal effort where several 
chickens will create a divot in an area 
that has quite a sandy or fine dirt 
profile. Once they’ve scratched out an 
adequate hole they'll then roll around 
in the loose dry dirt, sifting it through 
their feathers by fluffing up and 
shaking their wings and legs. Once 
they’ve finished the preening begins. 

This whole process is about 


keeping external parasites in check and 

‘the dust bath’ is what really slows down 
the external parasites. Suffocation, then 
removal. 


THE DUST BATH VS PARASITES? 
Dust helps to control parasites by 
making a chicken’s body less habitable. 
Dusty feathers have the ability to 
congest a mite’s upper airways and 
pores. A lot of parasites and other 


Pees 
The dust bath fave spot — beside the water tub. Inspecting the bath bath. 
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"A galvanised tub 
or large wooden 
crate will make 
an effective dust 
bath, or sturdy 
plastic bins can 
be used, or even 
enclosures as 
large as a child's 
wading pool or 
sandbox." 


Claire ready to make a dust bath for upcoming rainy days. 
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Adding fine dirt to the sand that’s already in there. This will help suffocate 


the lice and mites. 


insects actually breathe through pores 
in their skin and the dust will have a 
suffocating effect. 


CREATE A DUST BATH 

FOR YOUR CHOOKS 

Chickens are well and truly able to 
make their own dust bath. They love 
making their dust bath in the chicken 


run or surrounding area of free ranging. 


But during periods of extended 
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inclement weather it can be hard for 
your poultry to dust bath due to the 
wet muddy soil. This is where you can 
make them a wet weather dust bathing 
set up. 

You'll need an adequately sized 
container — low sided cardboard box or 
I’ve even found the plastic cat litter trays 
you find at the grocery store work well. 

How big should a home-made dust 
bath be? The container for a dust bath 


can vary by the number of birds in your 
flock. A galvanised tub or large wooden 
crate will make an effective dust bath, or 
sturdy plastic bins can be used, or even 
enclosures as large as a child’s wading 
pool or sandbox. 

If you’re making a homemade 
one, because of inclement weather 
or because they are currently having 
limited access to outdoor dirt areas, 
ensure it is in a well-ventilated area. 
This is so any finer particles can be 
taken away on the breeze and not 
inhaled by your chickens. 


WHAT CAN YOU ADD? 


@ Fine sand and dry dirt. Fine sand 
mixed with some dry dirt makes a 
great base on which to build your 
chicken run’s dust bath. 

@ Dried or fresh herbs such as, 
lavender, lemon balm, scented 
geranium, wormwood, lemon grass, 
rosemary, eucalyptus leaves. 


The next two additives I think you have 
to be careful with, just because of their 
fine particles. Use a dust mask when 
administering. 


® Super fine grade diatomaceous 
earth. This powerhouse pest 
avenger deters ticks, mites and lice 
from taking hold of your flock. 

@ Firepit Ash. 

@ Pestene — sulphur-based powder 
can be added if your poultry have a 
heavy infestation. 


So what are these parasites and why are 
they bad? There are a variety of lice 

or louses that can affect your chickens. 
Feather shaft lice, yellow body louse, 
wing louse and so forth. They can vary 
in colour and size depending on species. 


Some species of lice favour living 
on certain locations on the chicken’s 
body. All have the same effect of 
infesting your flock’s feathers and 
bodies and are either blood sucking or 
biting. Some tell-tale signs that your 
chickens are infested are: scratching, 
feather pecking, reduction in egg 
production, pulling of feathers, dust 
bathing more than usual. 

And you will also find clusters of 
lice eggs on the feather shafts, and on 
the shafts around their faces and necks 
too. Separating your chickens’ feathers 
to see if there are any lice is the best 
way to confirm their presence. Even 
though they are fast moving, you will 
still spot them. 

These parasites are usually 
introduced to your chickens via wild 
bird populations. That’s why it’s 
advisable to keep wild birds out of 
your poultry pens and prevent them 
from eating and drinking from your 
poultry’s feeders and drinkers. They 
can also bring diseases like fowl 
cholera — not just external parasites. 

Infestations can also occur because 
poultry may be run down due to 
malnutrition, overcrowding, internal 
parasites and unclean housing. Severe 
infestations may cause your birds to 
stop eating and even have poor sleep. 

If this is the case, you may need 
to apply an avian insecticide registered 
for lice and mites, or better still, start 
with an organic option such as directly 
applying a sulphur-based powder to 
their feathers. 

Mites are another nuisance 
parasite and are almost impossible to 
see and these critters will often infest 
the housing and nesting boxes too, 
not just your birds. If you have an 
infestation of mites, you will need to 
treat the housing as well as the birds. 


Adding the assorted fragrant herbs that will help deter external parasites. Wormwood, 


Ci 


rosemary, lavender, eucalyptus leaves, scented geraniums. lf you have a lot of poultry you 
may want to make your dust bath box larger. Children’s clam-shell pools or sand pit boxes 


work well. 


TOP TIP 


During summer if extreme 
heat is forecast hose down 
your poultry's favourite dust 
bathing area. Why? Because 
when it’s very hot, chickens 
will create dust baths not just 
to keep on top of parasites 
but also to reduce their body 
temperature by rolling in 

the cool earth. Hosing these 
dust bath areas makes the 
soil even cooler and more 
effective in the cooling 
process. 


CREATING A DUST BATH 
INGREDIENTS 


Cat tray or clam shell pool 

Dry fine dirt 

Sand 

Pestene powder (if parasite levels 
are high already) 

Scented plants: lavender, rosemary, 
scented geranium, lemon grass, 
eucalyptus, wormwood. 


METHOD 

Place the bath somewhere 
ventilated and out of the rain. 
Fill the container with the above 
ingredients. 
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JILLS HOW T0 


BIOCHAR 


the supreme soil conditioner 


Like many people Jill Redwood, of Goongerah in Victoria’s East Gippsland, had 
heard of bio-char but never looked into it very far. Now Jill's sold on the stuff. 


AST YEAR a friend was helping 

me with my fire prep. We were 
cleaPfng up the bark ‘skirts’ of the 
shining gums along the laneway next to 
the house. I suggested the bark piles be 
dumped far away as a fire precaution. 
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John suggested turning it into bio-char 
instead. But please be careful not to 
burn skinks and other small living things 
in any dead material that’s been lying 
around for a while. 

I'd shied away from biochar as it had 


been marketed as a large scale industrial 
‘solution’ to carbon capture and storage, 
by logging industry proponents. It was 
suggested we simply chop trees down to 
burn and then bury the charcoal. Trees 
are massive long lived carbon stores 


themselves. Of course this is insanity, 
but everything to do with logging native 
forests is. 

However, if you are a small scale 
operation, and using genuine waste that’s 
already on your block, biochar is worth 
considering. 


The slow burning of organic plant 
matter in a low oxygen environment 
retains the microscopic cellular 
structure of the plant’s ‘veins’. Charcoal 
produced this way is very porous. 
Rather than provide plant food as 
compost does, these serve more as 
habitat for beneficial micro-organisms 
like the good soil fungi that plant roots 
love. The char also offers safe, long- 
term ‘housing’ for the microscopic parts 
of the soil ecosystem, which in turn do 
wondrous things down there. All of 
this vastly improves the soil’s structure 
and health, and increases soil nutrient 
storage that all gardeners love, like 
magnesium, calcium, phosphorus and 
nitrogen. It’s like a workshop setting for 
creating a giant multi-vitamin tonic for 
your soil! 

But wait, there’s more! This 
structure of the char not only means 
there’s a lot of surface area for all of 
these good guys to call home, but 
biochar also acts as moisture sponges 
in the drier weather, storing water. 

But even in heavy rain, nutrients stay 
put and aren’t leached out. This is all 
something Amazonian vegie growers had 
worked out centuries ago. 


Jill turning the charcoal: it’s best to burn things of similar sizes. 
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For an even end result it’s best to burn 
things of similar sizes, not large lumps 
of wood in with fine twigs. The bark 
we used was all about 3-8mm thick 
and the odd branchlets were thrown 
on as well. 

John got the fire going in two 
halves of a cut down 44 gallon drum 
and we continued to pile on armfuls of 
bark, smothering the layer below and 
starving it of oxygen. A bath tub with 
a stone or stones in the plug hole can 
be used, or even a hole in the ground 
could be the heat resistant ‘vessel’. It’s 
important to starve the fire of too 
much oxygen whatever you use. 

When the top layer was looking 
char-like, we watered it to stop the 
pile burning down to ash. I was 


When the char was well and truly watered, John and Jill tipped it into 
an old bottomless tin bathtub. amazed how much water this char was 


absorbing, and kept absorbing, and 
absorbing. This was a great example of 
bio-char’s water retaining talent. 
When it was well and truly 
watered, we tipped it into an old 
bottomless tin bathtub. Then we 
crushed the char into smaller pieces. 
This makes the total surface area vastly 
greater and more usable by the soil 
microbes. It also makes it easier to dig 
through or add into the garden soil. 
But it’s probably better to mix it into a 


digesting compost heap so that it goes 
into the garden fully charged with soil 
goodness and micro-beasties. 

As well as having a brilliant soil 
booster, making bio-char had the 
added advantage for me of cleaning up 
flammable materials around my house 
and sheds. 

So with a winning trifecta of 
compost, biochar and mulch, any 


garden soil would have to quickly 


Then they crushed the char into smaller pieces. improve, and already good soil would 
become super charged. 
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Namdo makes a “really excelfeng” goat cheddar, 
ready in only three months; 


PERMIE JOURNEY 


FROM WAR ZONE 


to garden haven 


From warding off pirate attack to warding off white cabbage butterfly: 
the extraordinary life of Namdo and his family is glimpsed by EGs 
guru of permaculture, Bruce Hedge of Newham in Victoria. 


HE OVERLOADED rickety boat 
carrying frightened Vietnamese 
refugees struggled towards Malaysian 
shores. Near safety, the peace was 
shattered when a band of pirates 
attacked the craft. The shock sent two 
year old Namdo Quach’s mother into 
labour, soon giving birth to his younger 
brother. As the Malaysian Coastguard 
approached, his father scuttled the 

boat, and they were rescued and taken 
to safety on Malaysian shores. Two 


weeks later, Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser offered asylum in Australia to 
the Quachs and many other Vietnamese 
families fleeing inhumane conditions in 
war-torn South East Asia. The family 
got flown to Darwin, and soon moved 
south to Geelong to start a new life. 
Fast forward thirty years. Namdo 
Quach met Liana Kimberley, married, 
and moved to a small house in Coburg, 
Melbourne, with a tiny postage 
stamp garden. The wide spaces of the 


countryside beckoned and on weekends 
they used to head up the Calder 
highway to go mushroom foraging. 

That pull toward an Earth Garden 
lifestyle proved irresistible. Liana wanted 
a bush block to be close to Nature, and 
Namdo wanted cleared land for food 
growing and animal husbandry. 

They found their perfect place: two 
thirds bush, with two cleared hectares 
and a lovely house with a couple of 
small dams near Woodend and started 
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Là EG CC, 


Namdo, Liana and their children at home near Woodend in Central Victoria. 
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Xà 


to feed the chooks. 


to build their dream. “We wanted 

the kids to grow up with good food, 
ethically produced without chemicals, 
in a sustainable place,’ Namdo tells me. 
Liana is a yoga teacher, and Namdo, 
after leaving a career in hospitality, 

has built a business with a food truck 
supplying delicious Vietnamese street 
food at corporate events and festivals. 

In five short years, they have transformed 
their block into a wonderful EG lifestyle, 
with fenced vertical gardens, excellent animal 
shelters, and paths down through the bush 
to experience, as Liana says with a smile, 
“the serenity”. She marvels at the birds, the 
orchids, the fungi, and simple silence. She 
celebrates their patch of bush. “It feels so 
welcoming,” she enthuses. 

Namdo has constructed a huge 
array of growing zones on an ever 
expanding area of food garden. Raised 
beds are fed regularly with stable 
cleanings from the goats and chickens. 
Results speak for themselves. Huge 
heads of broccoli were on display in 


raised beds, and tomatoes climbing up 
stakes had large bunches ready to start 
ripening in mid December (no mean 
feat in Southern Victoria at 635m above 
sea level!). 

Chooks provide eggs, meat, and 
manure, and their goat recently had 
twins: Arctic and Hazel. Namdo milks 
her and makes a really excellent goat 
cheddar, ready in only three months. 
Liana and Namdo had two cows early 
on in their venture, but the drought was 
too stressful for everyone, and the cows 
now reside with friends. 

Namdo had no practical training 
in building or woodworking at school. 
He acquired many of his abilities by 
adopting what he calls ‘Asian teaching’: 
helping out. Watching closely. 
Fumbling around, and being allowed 
to use tools and make mistakes. “And 
YouTube!” he emphasises. 

Their two children, Sianh, and Ari, 
help around the garden (“a little bit,” 
Namdo chuckles) but I was delighted 
to see Sianh gathering white cabbage 
butterfly larvae from nasturtiums and 
cabbages to feed the chooks. “We use 
nasturtiums and other plants as trap crops 
to lure them away from the brassicas,” he 
tells me. It seems to work quite well. 

A year ago, they used a local butcher 
to kill and dress a pig they’d raised from 
a small porker. I was offered a couple 
of slices of the tastiest prosciutto from 
a leg of their own home-produced 
animal, only two years after starting 
their journey. Very impressive. Liana 
has created a rather delightful ‘sensory’ 
garden, with many scented flowers and 
herbs. She pointed out a particularly 
wonderful Daphne tangutica which had a 
beautiful scent and would be a fabulous 
cut flower in a vase. 

As we walked around their very 
young self-sufficient paradise, Namdo 
summarised his view on gardening to 
me. “Gardening is important because it 
goes beyond culture, race, religion, and 
politics. Gardening is about humanity 
and it’s one of those things that glues 
humanity together.” 

Wise words from someone born in 
a war zone, who has made a fabulous 
contribution to our life here in our very 
fortunate country. What could Nauru 
and Manus Island ‘residents’ give us? 


“We wanted the kids to grow up with good food,” says Namdo. 
Looks like they've succeeded. 


In five short years, the family have transformed their block into a wonderful EG Lifestyle. 
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EDIBLE GARDEN 


Illustration by Daisy Gray. 


Keith Smith, EG’s co-founder, from Artarmon in NSW, takes us on a quick world 
tour — ancient and modern — of the wonderful varieties of mint. 


“The smelle rejoices the heart of 
man, for which cause they used to 
strew it in chambers of places of 
recreation, pleasure and repose where 
feasts and banquets are made.” 
—John Gerard, ‘The Herball’, 
London, 1597 


MINT FAMILY LAMIACEAE (LABIATE) 
GENUS MENTHA 

Mint, like chamomile (see EG 194) is 
another gift from the ancient Greeks. 
They believed that Pluto, god of the 
dark underworld (Hades), fell in love 
with Menthe, a beautiful young nymph. 
In a jealous rage, his wife Persephone 
changed her into the mint plant. 

Mints originated in the Aegean and 
Mediterranean and spread, through time, 
to Europe and Asia. The generic name 
Mentha was coined by Aristotle’s student, 
the Greek botanist Theophrastus, in his 
Enquiry into Plants (300 BC). In English 
Tudor times, mints were grown along 
garden walls and around sundials. The 
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poet Geoftrey Chaucer (about 1386) 
wrote about a pathway “of mintes full 
and fennell greene”. 

Use mint leaves fresh or dried, 
adding them to lamb dishes or to 
garnish salads, soup and vegetable dishes. 
Add a sprig of mint to freshly picked 
peas and pea soup or serve with new 
potatoes. Medicinally, mint is used as 
an inhalant, recommended for asthma, 
coughs and bronchitis: steep 40 to 50 
grams of mint leaves for a while in one 
litre of boiling water. 


MINT TEA 

It’s thought that green tea from China 
was introduced to North Africa by the 
Phoenicians about the 12th century. 
The Moroccan people soon enhanced 
the hot beverage, adding mint for 
fragrance and sugar for sweetness, 
which we sipped from glass teacups on 
our first visit there (EG 26 in 1980). 
While we crossed the Sahara Desert 
from Marrakech to Abidjan in 1983- 


4 indigenous Berbers and Touareg 
greeted our group with their traditional 
welcome, pouring tea three times, 
without changing the leaves. 

Pour 500 ml of boiling water over 
a handful of green tea leaves and garden 
mint. In Morocco they add sugar 
lumps — otherwise sweeten with lemon 
and honey. It’s also good also in iced 
peppermint tea or mint julep. 

All the mints have their own 
character and each shares something of 
the features of the others, especially their 
square stems, which spread so rapidly 
under the earth. 

Spearmint (Mentha spicata), once 
called Roman mint, has oily saw- 
toothed leaves and is less potent that 
peppermint. It’s the most common 
mint, used in cooking, sauces and jellies. 
Plants grow erect unbranched to 60 
centimetres to one metre. It’s said to 
relieve nausea and vomiting. 

Oil of peppermint, or menthol, 
is derived from spearmint, used in 


Oilof © 
peppermint, 
or menthol, is 


derived foai > 


medicine as a mouthwash and for 
flavouring toothpaste, chewing gum, 
sweets and making perfume. I recall as 
a child how much my Mum loved her 
mint and vinegar sauce with the Sunday 
roast leg of lamb. 

Peppermint (M piperita) was 
cultivated by the Egyptians and taken 
to England by the Romans. Leaves 
are long, sharp and pointed and plants 
grow one metre high. Mint tea is an 
old home remedy for colds and flu. 
The herbalists recommend mint as 
a stimulant, calmer, against stomach 
pains, cramp, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
colds and fevers and much more. From 
Theophrastus to Gerard the old herbals 
suggest mint with salt to cure the biting 
of ‘mad dogges'. 


Peppermint was 
cultivated by the 
Egyptians. 


An 
,. ` 


‘Mitcham’ is a peppermint mint 
variety with tiny violet flowers at the 
end of shoots. 

Eau de Cologne mint 
(M Piperata, var citrata). I remember our 
late friend, the artist Neil Douglas at 
Kangaroo Ground in Victoria, tearing 
off branches of eau-de-cologne mint, 
and rubbing it under his armpits when 
he was hot. Highly recommended for 
sweaty gardeners. 

Corsican mint (M requienii) is a 
creeper with tiny mossy round green 
leaves and minute lilac flowers that 
makes a vivid summer ground cover, 
given shade and water. 

Bergamot or orange mint 
(M citrata) tastes and smells slightly like 
minty oranges. Plants grow to about 


60 centimetres in height, with broad, 
dark green leaves edged with purple. 
Blossoms resemble lavender spikes. 
Apple mint (M rotundifolia), with its 
soft, rather furry round leaves, makes a 
good ground cover under fruit trees. 


GROWING 

Mints are hardy perennials and easy to 
grow. They prefer cool, shady, moist, or 
even wet places and fairly rich soil, but 
they will grown in most soil if you keep 
them watered. Seeds are tiny, so mint is 
best grown from cuttings or pot plants 
from the nursery. 

Yes, it’s true that mint spreads 
rapidly and could easily take over your 
garden. To prevent this gardeners 
planted mint in an old tin or bucket, 
buried up to soil level. When we lived 
at Epping (NSW) our mint thrived in an 
old laundry tub under a water tap handy 
to the kitchen door. It also kept ants 
from invading the kitchen.* 

Mints repel some pests. Plant them 
near cabbages to deter white butterflies. 
Honey bees are attracted to gardens 
where mint is growing. Indoors, mint 
repels moths and ants. 

To store mint: chop fresh leaves 
finely and preserve them in vinegar or 
sun dry leaves and crush it into powder. 


*Our Artarmon ants are not worried about 
mint in their path — obviously a different 
tribe from those at Epping. 
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LATE MODEL 
CHOOK TRACTOR. 


Chook tractors are such a sensible idea for many backyard chook keepers. Here 
Nev Sweeney, of St Clair in NSW, leads us through the various models he built, 
refining as he went, til he built the ultimate machine. 


HAVE never claimed to be the 

sharpest tool in the shed but I do 
know a good idea when I see one, and 
my world changed when I came across 
the concept of the chook tractor. I found 
out about chook tractors through Bill 
Mollison’s permaculture work somewhere 
between 15 and 20 years ago and as soon 
as I saw it I knew I had to have one. 

There appeared to be many 

advantages to a chook tractor. It would 
allow me to make the best use of the 
chook poop by having the chooks 
directly apply it to each vegie patch in 
turn. Their scratching would shallow 
cultivate each patch, after which I would 
apply mulch, and the worms would 
come up to the goodies on the soil 
surface and finish the job. No more 
rotary hoeing or double digging for me! 
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The chooks were isolated from wild 
birds thus solving the second and third 
issues above. Due to their constantly 
being moved onto new ground, there 
was less likelihood of the chooks 
suffering from a build-up of pests or 
diseases. The chooks could make use 
of leftover vegetable scraps and weeds 
and harvest any residual snails, slugs 
and other bugs thereby reducing my 
workload and improving their nutrition. 

It looked great! By this time the 
old chook shed, which was designed for 
a one way trip to Australia full of glass 
beads, was now over ten years old and 
looking pretty shabby. So the chook 
tractor was a marked improvement. 

Of course the chook tractor would 
also impact on how we grew our vegies. 
Originally I would just move the tractor 


around the several large beds (4m x 4m 
and 6m x 6m) we had at the time but 

I wound up dividing each vegie patch 
into beds 1200mm by 2000mm, which 
coincidentally is the footprint of the 
chook tractor. I have since increased 
half of the beds to 3000mm long, but 
that is another story. 


CHOOK TRACTOR 1.0 

I made this for the most part out of 

a deconstructed timber bed we were 
removing from the house and I built 

it to be able to take a direct hit from a 
thermonuclear weapon. It was solid. 
One half was covered, with the roosting 
and laying areas in that end as well as 
the door to the main part of the tractor 
and a separate door to the laying area. 
The other end was completely open, 


Sturdy.ftame 
detail. 


The light pine frame of Nev's chook tractor 2.0. 


Simple joint 
detail. 


Aluminium 
framedetail. 


Chook tractor 4.0 has a sturdy aluminium frame - lighter and rot-proof. 
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just covered by fairly strong chook wire. 
It did the job well, but it was just 
too heavy. I wanted to ensure the 
chooks’ safety in case a marauding dog 
got in, but our backyard is well fenced 
and very secure so it never happened. I 
had made it extra heavy for no reason. 
Another problem was that the main 
door allowing access into the tractor was 
hinged at the bottom so that its natural 
position was down and if I didn’t latch 
it properly and it got loose it would flop 
down and let the chooks out. Of course 
when this did happen the chooks would 
spurn their current patch and make 
for the most recently planted bed and 
devour all of those fresh, tender little 
seedlings. It was rare, but happened 
enough that I knew the next design 
would have to be different. Eventually 
it collapsed due to rot and I took some 
of the original parts and re-did it. 


CHOOK TRACTOR 2.0 

This one was also made of timber, but 
the nesting/roosting area was all in the 
top of the tractor, accessible through a 
flap that lifted up and was hinged at the 
top so that its natural position was down 
(with the result that there has been 

no unauthorised digging in the patch 
by chooks since!). To reduce weight I 
used smaller, lighter timber (DAR pine 
mostly) and lighter chook wire. Also 

to save weight and improve ventilation, 
the entire lower part of the tractor was 
surrounded by the chook wire. To 
improve the aesthetics yet again, and 
help it last longer, the entire tractor 
received a coat of British racing green 
paint. I also installed a set of handles at 
each end to help moving it. 

As performance goes, it worked 
every bit as well as the previous one — 
almost, but was much lighter. As time 
went on however, some flaws in the 
design did show up, particularly in hot 
weather. One difficulty was that with 
the bottom area entirely surrounded by 
chook wire, there was very little relief 
from the western Sydney hot afternoon 
sun, almost no shade at all. This meant 
the chooks had to take refuge in the 
top roosting section, whereupon the 
other issue became obvious. That lovely 
British racing green top area sucked in 
the heat and got much too hot as well. 
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In the end I wound up tossing some 


shade cloth over the whole thing to try 
and cool it off. 

Also, it only lasted a few years and, 
as usually happens with such things, 
collapsed at a very inopportune moment 
while I was at work. Thankfully Linda 
was able to shepherd the chooks back in 
and secure it until I got home. 


CHOOK TRACTOR 3.0 

While the basic design for this iteration 
of the chook tractor was similar to 

the one before it, I made a couple of 
important changes. The first of these 
was to extend the non-opening side of 
the roosting/laying area down to almost 
the bottom frame of the chook tractor, 
filling in the small gap left with a bit of 
wire. With this in place, depending on 
the orientation of the bed the tractor 
was on, could be faced north or west in 
hot weather to provide a cooler, more 


A tin over roof 
adds protection 
from the 
weather. 


The British 
racing green 
proved too hot. 


shaded environment for the chooks. 
The second change was that the whole 
thing was painted a nice, reflective white 
— three coats! That should stop the 
bugger rotting and falling apart! Alas, 

it was not to be and after five years of 
constant use, it also fell apart due to rot. 


CHOOK TRACTOR 4.0 

The design for chook tractor 4.0 is 
almost exactly the same as for 3.0, with 
one significant change. Rather than 
using DAR pine and paint the living 
daylights out of it, I use aluminium 
angle. While being light and strong 

the 25mm x 25mm x 3mm thick 
aluminium angle in contact with the 
soil is absolutely resistant to the rot that 
killed the other three. I put it together 
three years ago and the wood covering 
bits could do with a bit of paint but the 
aluminium frame is in just as good a 
nick as when I built it! 


WWOOFING 
with teenager 


Tamara and Max, along with their three teenagers, Gidon, 
Max and Phoebe, live in Melbourne. They joined WWOOF 


Australia in November 2019 to spend their summer break 
together in nature, learning new skills and gaining insight 


into life on a farm. 


UR PLANS to stay with our first 


host in East Gippsland that summer 


changed suddenly as the bushfires hit, 
but we quickly found another host near 
Geelong. Unusually for a WWOOFing 
arrangement, Linda and Andrew asked if 
we could farm-sit for the week as they 
had to go away, and their original farm- 
sitter plans had fallen through. 

After a two-day handover when our 
family had a crash course in caring for 
chickens, goats, turkeys, and geese, Linda 
and Andrew bravely left us to it! How 
brave they were! When not doing the 
chores, we enjoyed the facilities of the 
farm, including our own self-contained 
accommodation, swimming pool and 
tennis court, and we were able to cook 
varied, healthy meals from the abundance 
of fruit, vegetables, and eggs on the farm. 

Overall, our first WWOOFing 
experience exceeded our expectations, 
and we were happy that COVID 
restrictions relaxed enough to allow 
us to WWOOF again this summer in 
Victoria. Once again, we struck lucky 
and found Kirsty and John at All Foods 
Farm, in South Gippsland. 

John and Kirsty were perfect 
WWOOF hosts. They thoughtfully 
matched tasks to each of our skills and 
interests, ensuring we all had a positive 
experience. Our 16-year-old son, 
Gidon, spent a blissful morning on a 
ride-on lawnmower (after a thorough 
safety briefing) — a clear highlight of 
the week for him. And Max learned 
to drive a tractor. I am interested in 
permaculture and so Kirsty had me 
digging beds and planting vegies. 
Phoebe, our 12-year-old, learned 


to make elderflower cordial, fed the 
chickens, and painted the beehives we 


constructed from wood. 

The farm was perfectly placed 
to explore South Gippsland in our 
afternoons, and we visited Venus Bay, 
Inverloch, Wilson’s Prom, Gurney’s 
Cidery and Fish Creek. Upon our return 
to the farm each evening, Kirsty and 
John served up a delicious vegetarian 
dinner and the six of us spent the evening 
playing board games together. We made 
our own breakfast and lunch in our self- 
contained cottage, with food Kirsty and 
John provided, including their own jam, 
honey, bread, and vegetables. 

We have gone on a great 
many family trips together but our 
WWOOFing experiences are the 


Sorting garlic. „ 


ones we have reminisced about most. 
WWOOF is a unique opportunity 

to gain new skills, learn new ways of 
life, meet wonderful people and have 
fun while getting fit outdoors. It is 
also authentic, sustainable tourism. At 
times it can be hard work, but if you 
believe change is as good as a rest, then 
I would recommend giving it a go. 
For our family WWOOFing is a great 
way to travel around our own State, or 
hopefully soon, the whole of Australia. 


e Families with children under 18 can join 
on a two year Dual WWOOF volunteer 
membership to access around 900 hosts 
Australia-wide. All the information is on 
WWOOF Australia’s website: www.wwoof. 


com.au, 
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Onions also grow well in raised beds. 


Wendy Bartlett from Normanville in South Australia de-mystifies onion growing. 


S THERE any vegetable we use 

more than onions? I’m sure there 
are a few, but onions are so versatile, 
being used so often to enhance the 
flavour of our meals, it’s hard to imagine 
a kitchen anywhere without some 
onions tucked away somewhere. 

Growing onions requires a 
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reasonable amount of room and 
successive planting of several varieties 
is recommended, if you are to have a 
continuous supply of fresh produce 
throughout the growing season. Of 
course, they are ideal vegetables to 
store over winter in a cool, well- 
ventilated area. They are a hardy 


biennial cool season crop which 
produces a bulb in the first season and 
a seed head in the second. 


WHICH VARIETY TO GROW? 

The main confusion with onions is 
what type to plant for your area. There 
are short, intermediate and long day- 


Onions grow well with companion 
plants like carrots. 


length varieties. Short day-length 
(early) varieties need at least 11 hours of 
daylight for bulbs to form; whereas long 
day-length (late) varieties need up to 16 
hours of daylight. Most types of onions 
can be grown in southern regions of 
Australia due to long day lengths during 
spring and summer. Central temperate 
regions will have success growing short 
and intermediate day-length varieties 
while the northern regions of Australia 
can only grow short day length varieties. 
Onions dislike acid soil so 
incorporate lime into the soil if 
necessary and they love plenty of 


organic matter, but this must be added 


a couple of months before planting. 
Fresh manure can rot bulbs and over- 
fertilising produces too much growth as 
osed to good sized bulbs. It’s best to 
grow onions in a crop rotation system 
where they follow a previous crop of 


Onions growing well 
in Wendy's garden 
with lettuce. 
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Brown onions are the best keepers and grow well in cool climates. 


a nitrogen-hungry crop like tomatoes. 
They love full sun and a deep, well- 
drained, weed free soil, with a regular 
supply of water as they have shallow 
roots and will bolt to seed or sufter poor 
bulb development if allowed to dry out. 


SOWING ONIONS 

I prefer not to direct sow my seeds as 

I find it easier to bulk plant in punnets 
where I can keep an eye on them 

while they germinate. When they have 
reached a good size for transplanting, I 
plant evenly into the garden position, 
making sure not to bury them too deep, 
otherwise bulbs will not develop. 

I usually place wire over the area 
resting on a few bricks so as not to 
squash the seedlings. It also keeps the 
blackbirds and any roaming poultry from 
messing up the area. Once they are 
established and growing well, I remove 
the wire and spread a thin layer of well- 
rotted hay as mulch. 

Sow seeds of early varieties from 
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February to May in warmer regions and 
mid-season varieties June and July and 
April to September in the cooler regions 
of Australia. 


STORING ONIONS 

Late varieties are best used for storage 
because they take longer for the bulbs to 
mature, hence being more robust and as 
a general rule, brown onions store better 
than white. 

Onions love the company of 
cabbage and carrots — the pungent onion 
scent helps to keep cabbage butterflies 
and carrot fly away. Growing a quick 
crop like carrots or sugarloaf cabbage 
varieties between onions is a great way 
to maximise yields in the same area of 
soil. Carrots also help to repel onion 
fly. Chamomile and summer savoury are 
great to plant around onion patch border. 


MY FAVOURITE PICKS 
Short (early) day length — Early Barletta 
— heirloom (Digger’s Seeds), (flattened 


white bulbs, spicy flavour) — 70 days — 
sow March - July. 

Intermediate day length — Long Tropea 
Red — heirloom (Eden Seeds) — best raw 
in salads, cool temperate areas — sow in 
July and warm temperate areas — sow May 
to June. Unsuitable for tropical regions. 
Long (late) day length — Creamgold — 
open pollinated (Eden Seeds) — brown, 
best keeper, cool climates, sow May 
through till July — 200 days (harvest 
early Jan to early March). 


HERB SPRAY TO STOP DOWNY 
MILDEW 

If you experience wet winters or humid 
weather and you notice downy mildew 
attacking your developing bulbs, try 
spraying with a natural spray using 
stinging nettle, seaweed and comfrey. 
Place all ingredients into a large 
container with a lid and steep it for two 
days. Dilute 1 part solution to ten parts 
water — it can be used on all plants 
susceptible to mildew. 


Steven French continues his delightful 
series of snapshots from his family farm in 


northern Tasmania. 


GAVE a big bale of grass straw to 

Missy (our donkey) and the two 
house cows, Lulu and Dotty. Although 
not as nutritious as hay, the grass straw 
is fine for maintaining cattle that are not 
growing or milking. It is excellent for 
Missy as well. I have finished milking 
for the season so all I need to do is 
sustain the cows in good condition until 
spring growth arrives. There is a small 
amount of wastage where some of the 


Jake offers 
Missy the 
best straw. 


straw gets trampled into the ground, but 
not a lot and it is good for the soil. 

Missy doesn’t believe that all straw is 
born equal and she goes to great length 
to find the most delicious pieces — with 
the help of our mini Foxy, Jake. 

Jake loves to roll around in the straw 
and will eventually snuffle around while 
Missy watches. He buries his head in 
the straw and comes up with the right 
stuff to Missy’s great delight (you can 


ˆ N0W & THEN 


s s a 


Missy, Lulu 
and Jake busy 
at the straw 


see in one of the photos that Jake has 
retrieved a small mouthful of straw to 
give to Missy). 

Missy always takes Jake’s word for 
it regarding superior straw and will 
happily munch away on Jake’s discovery. 
Lulu just watches on, somewhat 
bemused by their behaviour. Jake gets, 
and expects no reward for his effort. He 
is just being nice to a friend. After all 
thats what friends are for, isn’t it? 
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> CREATIVE CULTURE — 


Edited by Judith Gray 


WE MUST WALK TOGETHER 


Kim Courtenay with 
Merridoo Walbidi 


Hard cover, 224 pages, 
full colour 


$50 available via the website 


www. we-must-walk- 
together-book.myshopify. 
com/ 


We must walk together is a beautiful 
book. When reading it, one feels 
strangely connected to the ancient 
past. Merridoo is a precious link 
with an enormous wealth of ancient 
knowledge. Kim is an artful listener, 
horticulturist and TAFE teacher 
who brings Merridoo’s knowledge 
to light through beautiful stories 

of living and working together in 
the Kimberley, Australia. Clearly, 
Merridoo is a deeply spiritual man 
with an enormous sense of generosity. 
Kim is sensitive, wise, and passionate 
about growing food on Aboriginal 
communities. 

Merridoo, a Martu man, was born 
deep in the Great Sandy Desert in the 
1950s. When Merridoo was about 
ten (around the same time Kim was 
enjoying “The Beatles’ in concert) 
he and his family walked out of the 
desert, in search of the rest of their 
people. Merridoo says as a child his 
life was full of love and sharing. They 
were a tough and resourceful small 
family group, lead by his aging father. 

Kim and Merridoo’s 
collaboration started in horticultural 
projects at Western Australia’s largest 
Indigenous community, Bidyadanga, 
in 1995. As their friendship grew, 
horticulture became a bridge 
between two cultures. The pair have 
won awards for horticultural training 
whilst establishing native fruit 
plantations and much much more. 
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This book explores 
commercial growing of bush 
tucker, methods and uses as 
well as culture and the power 
of reconciliation. Kim hopes 
that it can be a road map for 
others to build food gardens 
on communities, create 
employment and maintain 
traditional culture. 

This book demonstrates how 
cherishing Aboriginal culture, 
environment and people is 
precious to all Australians. I have 
no doubt this book will become 
a collector’s item among those 
who wish to be the change. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVISM 


WILD THINGS 
AYEAR ON THE FRONTLINE OF ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVISM 


Sally Ingleton Producer/Director, 360 Degree Films 
www.wildthingsdocumentary.com 
Email: sally@360degreefilms.com.au 


IS THE MOON UPSIDE DOWN? 


by Greg Quicke 

Published by Penguin Books 
Soft cover 253 pages, B&W 
$29.99 


Greg Quicke is a Broome local, perhaps 
best-known to most Australians as ‘Space 
Gandalf’ from the Stargazing Live shows 
on ABC TV. He is much loved and 
admired for his wealth of knowledge and 
generosity. In the 1980s, working as a 
bush mechanic and pearl diver in remote 
WA, Greg spent countless nights lying 

in a swag studying the stars. It grew 
into a passion that has seen him become 
one of Australia’s best known and most 
engaging astronomers. This book is 


Wild Things is a documentary 
that follows a new generation of 
environmental activists who are 
mobilising against forces more 
powerful than themselves and 
saying: “enough”. Armed only 
with mobile phones, this growing 
army of eco warriors will do 
whatever it takes to save their 
futures from the ravages of climate 
change. Chaining themselves to 
coal trains, sitting high in the 
canopy of threatened rainforest 
or locking onto bulldozers, their 
non-violent tactics are designed 
to generate mass action with one 
finger tap. Against a backdrop 
of drought, fire and floods we 
witness how today’s environmental 
activists are making a difference. 
Connect with the past 
through the untold stories of 


A Quicke Guide to the Cosmos 
ie eo SEEN Oy 


AUSTRALIA'S 


previous campaigns. Surprisingly, 
the methods of old still have 
currency when a groundswell 

of school students inspired 

by the actions of 16-year old 
Greta Thunberg say, “Change 

is coming,” and call a national 
strike demanding action against 
global warming. 

This is a rousing look at 
young activists standing up and 
being heard. Perhaps this should 
be required viewing for school 
principals and all politicians. 
Young people are saying ‘enough 
is enough’. It is time to join 
your local environment group, 
and support our young ones in 
their bid to end logging of native 
forests and the building of new 
Check the website 


for a screening near you. 


coal mines. 


PACE GANDALF’ 


written with a true Australian 
flair, in plain language that makes 
some of the most complex 
astronomical theories accessible 
to just about everyone. 

This is a tour of the cosmos 
through Greg’s eyes. It is 
refreshing and inspiring, but 
most of all it helps to put life 
and our personal problems into 
perspective. We are but stardust! 

Ever wondered just how fast 
you are moving in space? Or 
perhaps you would like a simple 
explanation of how the tides 
work. If an asteroid was to hit 
Earth, would you see it coming? 
So many ideas and questions 
about the sun, the planets and 
the cosmos are explored in this 
handy field guide to the sky. 

This is a great book to have 
when camping or just out on the 
deck enjoying the night sky. We 
can open our hearts and minds 
to something way bigger than 
ourselves. 
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VE ENERGY 


Edited by Alan Gray 


2020 WAS DISMAL — BUT A LANDMARK 
FOR RENEWABLES 


As we kick off 2021, state governments 
are embracing decarbonisation to popular 
acclaim. In his speech to the Smart 
Energy Summit in mid-December 2019, 
NSW Energy Minister, Matt Kean, fired 
a shot that reverberated all year. As 

Kean spoke, smoke from the bushfires 
enveloping Sydney permeated the hotel 
conference room such that a cone of 
illuminated particulates appeared to hang 
beneath every ceiling light. 

“This is not normal and doing 
nothing is not a solution,” said Kean, 
breaking ranks with his federal 
counterparts. “We need to reduce our 
carbon emissions immediately”. Kean was 
pilloried by the Murdoch press, but stood 
firm. In July 2020, he announced a plan 
to build transmission lines opening up two 
massive new renewable energy zones, and 
in November last year he legislated a plan 
to underwrite the $32bn of renewables 
and storage required to fill them. 

Kean’s ambitious moves, which 
prepare NSW for the coming wave of coal 
power station retirements, received almost 
no pushback from conservative media. 
Whimpers of protest from federal energy 
minister Angus Taylor barely registered. (To 
nobody’ surprise, a recent poll of AFR 
readers voted Taylor ‘worst minister’ of 2020.) 

Other Liberal States have stepped up 
too. Tasmania, already at 100 per cent 
renewables, announced plans to double 
renewable generation. In 2019 South 
Australia announced a goal of 100 per 
cent net renewable generation by 2030 
and in 2020 announced a 500 per cent 
renewables target by 2050. 

Labor-led governments haven’t 
sat still either. Victoria announced a 
‘humongous’ new battery for Geelong, a 
huge housing energy efficiency program 
and development of six renewable zones. 
Queensland committed to developing 
three new zones and appointed a minister 
for renewables and hydrogen. 

Refreshingly, Australia’s conservative 
media have largely bitten their collective 
tongues. It is now politically safe to 
pursue clean energy. 
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An artist's impression of the ‘humongous’ grid-scale battery to be built near Geelong. 


Globally, the decarbonisation 
drumbeat has become impossible to 
ignore. The number of countries 
committing to net-zero emissions reached 
121. The number of globally significant 
financial institutions announcing coal- 
exit policies almost doubled to 155. Oil 
companies conceded that oil’s best days 
are behind us. The International Energy 
Agency declared solar as “the new king” 
of electricity. US president Joe Biden has 
signed Executive Orders to aggressively 
pursuing climate action and rejoined the 
Paris agreement on day one. 


Watch Morrison gradually reposition on 
climate in 2021, just as Howard did before 
the 2007 federal election. Our three 
biggest coal customers — Japan, China 
and South Korea — each committed to 
net-zero emissions. And with the pool 

of debt, equity and insurance providers 
shrinking, the long-term decline of our 
coal sector is now certain. 

Australia’s energy transition continues 
apace. In 2009 Kevin Rudd’s government 
extended the Howard era renewable 
energy target (RET) to a nominal ‘20 per 
cent by 2020’. Worried that the RET 
would be too successful, Tony Abbott took 
an axe to the scheme in 2015, cutting 
about 40 per cent of the remaining 
demand. Despite years of sustained 
attacks, and thanks to States, corporates 
and literally millions of households and 
their solar panels, we’ve blown past Rudd’s 


target. In 2020 more than 26 per cent of 
energy in the national electricity market 
(NEM) was delivered by renewables. 

2020 marked the lowest coal use in 
the NEM this century and the lowest gas 
usage since 2006 — so much for the “gas 
led recovery”. It’s increasingly clear that 
multiple coal power stations will close this 
side of 2030. 

In 2020 the residential solar sector 
smashed all previous records, no doubt 
buoyed by housebound families turning 
their attention to their homes and yet 
another year of falling system costs. 

South Australia continued to power 
ahead with an average of 59 per cent of 
demand met by wind and solar. In earlier 
years, renewable generation exceeded the 
State’s total demand for moments — in 
2020 it did so for ten per cent of the year. 
In a marked turnaround, over the past half- 
year South Australia recorded the lowest 
wholesale energy prices in the country. 

Two massive renewables projects 
were granted major project status in 2020. 
Between the 26GW Asian Renewable 
Energy Hub (which plans to produce 
cheap power for the Pilbara and massive 
quantities of green hydrogen for export) 
and the 10GW Sun Cable project (which 
aims to send power by undersea cable to 
Singapore) the projects would increase 
total electricity generation in Australia by 
more than 50 per cent. 

Despite our great progress in 
greening the electricity system, Australia 


is floundering in the transport sector. 
Preliminary 2020 sales numbers indicate 
flat growth in electric vehicle sales, in stark 
contrast to much of the rest of the world. 
Without federal electrification policies, 
States and territories are going their own 
way. At one end of the spectrum, the ACT 
is removing taxes and providing interest 
free loans for EVs. Victoria, on the other 
hand, is planning to impose a new tax 
on EVs. Given the mess, it’s no surprise 
that Volkswagen has chosen to pass over 
Australia for their new EV range. 


When Matt Kean prodded Scott Morrison 
to sharpen up his climate stance a year ago, 
the prime minister shot back dismissively 
that “most of the federal cabinet wouldn’t 
even know who Matt Kean was”. 

As we move through 2021, every 
cabinet member has seen how Kean 
and his State counterparts have deftly 
transcended the party’s historical opposition 
to renewable energy and are instead 
embracing decarbonisation to popular 
acclaim. The emergence of centre- 
right advocacy group ‘Coalition for 
Conservation’ and think tank the Blueprint 
Institute have emboldened MPs acutely 
aware the party’s position is untenable. 

Credit where credit is due, the 
government dropped plans to apply Kyoto 
carbon credits against our Paris agreement 
commitments and re-committed to 
funding clean energy research and 
development, including for the nascent 
hydrogen industry. But after seven years in 
government, the federal government still 
has no credible emissions reduction plan, 
so it was no surprise that when UK prime 
minister Boris Johnson held the Climate 
Ambition Summit in December, Morrison 
was denied a speaking slot. 

For all his failings, Morrison knows 
how to read the room. His many “micro- 
pivots” indicate that he knows coal’s best 
days are behind us, that his advisors over- 
egged the promise of gas, that renewable 
energy is extremely popular and climate 
science denial a major turn-off. 

Watch Morrison gradually reposition 
on climate in 2021, just as Howard did 
before the 2007 federal election, and for 
the same reasons. The need for economic 
stimulus provides Morrison with the 
perfect opportunity to complete his slow 
pivot and the conservative media appear 
ready to give him the requisite leeway. In 
the meantime, Australia’s energy transition 


continues to play out between the states, 
business and households. 

Veteran environmentalist Bill 
McKibben makes the point that, on 
climate action, winning slowly is the same 
as losing. Are we winning fast enough? 
No, but we are accelerating. Are we 
accelerating fast enough? Maybe. 

— Simon Holmes a Court, ‘The Guardian’ 


COAL-FIRED POWER STATION 
WRITTEN OFF AS WORTHLESS 

The owners of Australia’s newest coal- 
fired power station have written down 
the value of the asset to zero, wiping out 
a $1.2 billion investment in the face of 
an onslaught of renewable energy. 

In what a financial market analyst 
said was a “classic example” of changes 
predicted in the energy industry, Japanese 
conglomerate Sumitomo has written 
off its $250 million equity stake in the 
Bluewaters power plant in Western 
Australia’s south-west. The decision 
was booked in Sumitomo’s September 
2020 accounts, in which the company 
acknowledged the facility was worthless 
despite being barely ten years old. 

It comes just nine years after 
Sumitomo, in a joint venture with fellow 
Japanese firm Kansai, bought Bluewaters 
for a reported $1.2 billion from the 
wreckage of fallen coal tycoon Ric 
Stowe’s failed business empire. Kansai is 
believed to have made similar accounting 
changes, meaning both companies have 
reduced their equity stakes to zero. The 
development also coincides with growing 
challenges for the power station near 
Collie, south of Perth, where it produces 
up to 15 per cent of the energy used in 
the State’s biggest grid. 

Earlier in 2020, a syndicate of 
Australian and overseas banks including 


Westpac and ANZ apparently refused 

to refinance $370 million in debt owed 
by Bluewaters amid concerns about the 
facility’s coal supply security and investing 
in the fossil fuel. Instead, the banks sold 
their debt stakes at a discount to distressed 
debt specialists — so-called vulture 

funds — including Oaktree Capital and 
Elliot Management. At the same time, 
Bluewaters and other coal-fired power 
stations in WA have been dealing with 
tougher trading conditions as renewable 
energy led by solar increasingly hollows 
out the market. 

The Institute of Energy Economics 
and Financial Analysis, a think tank funded 
by environmental philanthropists, said 
Sumitomo had been left with little choice 
other than to write off its investment in 
Bluewaters. Simon Nicholas, an energy 
finance analyst at IEEFA, said the decision 
was important in a global context because 
it highlighted the extraordinary changes 
underway in energy. 

“I think this is an absolutely classic 
example of what we're likely to see going 
forward across Australia and around the 
world,’ Mr Nicholas said. He said the 
“dramatic shift” toward green sources of 
power such as rooftop and utility-scale 
solar and wind farms suggested other 
companies with coal-fired plants would 
have to follow suit. 

“In Western Australia, the penetration 
of rooftop solar is huge, amongst the 
highest in the world,” Mr Nicholas said. 
“In Australia, the cost of utility-scale 
renewables is often lower than the cost of 
fuel for coal-fired power plants. 


“So, the long-term future for coal-fired 
power plants is looking fairly grim and 
banks are responding to that — they don’t 
want to finance coal anymore.” 

ABC 


The Bluewaters 
coal power plant in 
Western Australia’s 

south-west: now 
worthless. 
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Never buy pegs again! Millions of broken 
clothes pegs are dumped on our planet every 
day. There is a solution using stainless steel 


wire pegs - and we save money. They don't rust, 


break, deteriorate in the sun or fall apart, even 
if left on the line. Now available: Marine Grade 
(316SS) Wire Pegs. The best pegs on the planet! 


Would you like to free yourself from the 
ongoing cost and waste of disposable 
menstrual products? MyPads Reusable, the 
home of RadPads, offer Aussie-made washable 
cloth pads for menstruation and incontinence. 
Ask about our ManPad too! 


Dromanabooks now sells Earth Garden books 
including Back Yard Farmer and recent back 
issues of Earth Garden magazine. Online since 
2002, we also stock new and used books ona 
range of interesting topics. Prompt, personalised 
service — posts daily, tracking provided. Postal 
discount for bulk orders. 


Learn from decades of experience! Short 
courses and more! Landscaping, Permaculture, 
Organics, Mudbrick Construction, Natural 
Healthcare for Animals, Self-Sufficiency, Herbs, 
Poultry, Alternative Energy, Goats, Pigs ... and 
much more! Also see our range of colourful 
informative ebooks at www.acsbookshop.com. 


Australian owned and fabricated. 

Krugers Sheetmetal Pty Ltd. 

Meredith, Victoria. 

Hopper style. No assembly required. 

All metal construction. 

Waterproof. No wasted Feed. 

Decreases rodent and wild bird visits. 

Easy training system. Saves you time & money. 


WIRE PEGS 
w@wirepegs.com 
Phone: 0402 354 080 
wirepegs.com 


RAD-PADS 

Phone: 0416 213 210 
info@mypads.com.au 
mypads.com.au 


DROMANA BOOKS 
dromanabooks@gmail.com 
Phone: (03) 5476 2302 
dromanabooks.com 


ACS DISTANCE EDUCATION 
PO Box 2092, Nerang MDC, 
Queensland 4211 

Phone: (07) 5562 1088 
acs.edu.au 


THE CHICKEN FEEDER 
Online stockist 

The Simple Living Store 
ourlifeourway.com.au 
Phone: 0409 027 359 


World Wide Opportunities on Organic Farms. 
WWOOFers travel Australia volunteering on organic 
farms in exchange for food and accommodation. 
WWOOF hosts Australia-wide to choose from, a 
great variety of properties and people, practising 
biodynamics, permaculture and organics. Make 
lasting friendships while you learn about organics. 


These unique, hand forged, Australian made 
bladed tools of unparalleled quality and 
traditional design are now available direct 
from our forge. Used by farmers, government 
departments, tradespeople and home 
gardeners for over 15 years. You will love 
these heirloom tools. 


The Extractigator is a high quality hand tool 
for the easy removal of woody invasive plants, 
such as Gorse, Woolly Nightshade, Broom, 
Privet, Barberry and many more...With the 
Extractigator, you can remove woody trees up 
to 5cm diameter easily - by hand, with minimal 
soil disturbance - ROOTS AND ALL! The best 
non Toxic Solution. Free Shipping to anywhere 
in Australia / NZ. 


Mind food! See our website for details of the 
next Scything PLUS workshop at Hazelcombe 
Farm, Mudgee. Sustainability, self reliance, 
fermented foods, innovative tools and practices, 
horse drawn ploughing, blacksmithing, 
woodworking, scything and more. Network with 
enthusiasts from all around Australia. 


Cheeselinks supply a complete range of cheese 
and yoghurt making ingredients and equipment, 
including our very own Yoghurt Maker! Our 
experienced staff are available to help solve any 
of your cheese and yoghurt making problems. 


EARTH MARKET 


WWOOF Pty Ltd 
Buchan, VIC 3885 
Phone:0455 023 173 
wwoof@wwoof.com.au 


wwoof.com.au 
FB: WWOOFingAustralia 


HAND FORGED TOOLS BY 
MICHAEL DRINKWATER 
289 Middle Creek Road, 
Greta South, Victoria 3675 
Phone: 0417 381 872 
handforgedtools.com 


THE EXTRACTIGATOR 
www.extractigator.co.nz 
extractigatorsnz@gmail.com 


HAZELCOMBE FARM 

1c Totnes Valley Road 
Totnes, New South Wales 
Phone: (02) 6373 4270 
scythesaustralia.com.au 


CHEESELINKS 

1/148 McClelland Ave 
Lara, Victoria 3212 
Phone: (03) 5282 1984 
cheeselinks.com.au 
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We are delighted to 
announce that EGFA’s solar 
projects in Nepal have 
resumed despite Covid 
challenges. Our intrepid HLF 
Manager in Kathmandu, the 
indefatigable Yadav Gurung, 
insisted on completing our : E 
60th village project — despite "e 
the risks and difficulties = 
with social distancing, 
masking, and hygiene — while 
travelling long hours on 
public transport in such a poor country. The 18 hour journey included “a 
back breaking jeep ride of eight hours”, said Yadav. 

On 3 January the health centre in Mahakulum village — in the 
Cheksam district of the Solukhumbu region — received a 600 watt power 
and lighting system with 2.5 kVa inverter, and lights in 11 rooms of the health 
post. At least 3,000 village people rely on this small hospital plus villagers 
from other nearby regions. EGFA is now examining a proposal for its ólst 
project. 


Setting up the solar panels on the roof ofthe _ 
village health post in Cheksam district. 


— Alan Gray, Chairperson, EGFA Limited. 


$66 per year sees every cent delivered to needy Himalayan communities to 


install solar lighting plants in health posts & schools. 


|. SECURE WEB ORDERING: 

Visit the Foundation’s webpage at www.egfa.org.au. 

You can pay via our secure online system using either a credit card or direct deposit. 
OR 


2. Add details below and post with your cheque to: EGFA, PO Box 1318 Broome,WA, 6725 


Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Email: 
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Ask the Wilderness Society how you 
can leave an ongoing gift to our wild 
places through your Will. 

Call 1800 030 641 or visit 
www.wilderness.org.au/bequests 


vn 


225: q2 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Tourer With 


Time is 
running 

out for 
Critically 
Endangered 
orangutans. 


Adopt an orphan orangutan 
from just $55/year at 
orangutan.org.au or phone 
1300 RED APE (1300 733 273) 


the 


ord 
project 


Australia’s only rainwater 
harvesting tree guard 


pues ° Uniquely designed tree guard 

“4W for Australian conditions. 
fm + Uniquely designed vents allow 

: hả water that comes in contact 

REUSABLE, RELIABLE, RECYCLABLE with the outer surface to be 

: see channeedinside the guard 

à allowing the water to go 
directly to the roots of the plant. 

e Manufactured in Australia 

* Available in three different 
colours 

s The Guards are made from 
Corflute® plastic which 
is fully UV stabilised. 

+ Two sets of pre pressed holes 
allow attachment, by way of UV 
stabilised ties, to one or two 
hardwood stakes. 

e Will not and can not blow away. 

s Simple to use and install using inexperienced volunteers. 

s Sustainably harvested Australian hardwood stakes available in correct size. 


Rainmaster Tree Guards Australia 
Ph: 0409 940 257 Mob: 0407 670 522 


E: sales@rainmastertreeguards.com.au W: www.rainmastertreeguards.com.au 


VOLUNTEER FOR 6 HOURS DAILY, 


Nia 


Scythes | pots 


Timeless Traditional 
design, simplicity preservation of 
and efficiency for vegetables for health 

2000 years and wellbeing 


accessories to suit your needs 


www.scythesaustralia.com.au 
02 6373 4270 


Mind food. 
Reviving forgotten 
skills and knowledge 


Family friendly weekend workshops» 


SIMPLY SUSTAINABLE 
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ONE ACRE, CLOSE TO MITCHELL. Lifestyle opportunity, self 
sufficient, low energy environmental house plus separate 
self-contained studio with bathroom, laundry, bedroom, 
kitchenette connected to the main house with covered 
breezeway and raised deck. One acre, close to town, 
established orchard, chicken shed, workshop, garden shed, 
town water, 3 tanks, pottery kiln. Potential for three income 
streams. 295,000. Phone 0438 090 538. i @® 


A COTTAGE IN THE WOODS. 150 Moy Pocket Gap Road. A 
wonderful bush retreat - all trees. The timber an Colorbond 
clad cottage is open plan with a large living room at its 
centre. A shed-construction, the living area has a timber- 
lined cathedral ceiling, Zincalume feature walls and a tiled 
floor. Timber & Zincalume are featured right through the 
cottage. The kitchen, down 2 steps from the lounge, has 
electric cooking and external access to the rock-paved 
relaxation area at the rear. There are two generous sized 
bedrooms and one combined laundry/bathroom. This is 
accessed from outside, off the carport section of the front 
entertaining area. A separate toilet adjoins the bathroom. 
The area surrounding the cottage is a mix of native and 


exotic vegetation. The property is located off Moy Pocket to the freeway. Inspections of 150 Moy Pocket Gap Rd can 
Rd, between the villages of Imbil and Kenilworth. It’s about be arranged by contacting the Carol Gilmour at Ron Jeffery 
half an hour to either Gympie or Noosa and has easy access Realty, 0417 603 451. AAGA 
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NORTHERN NSW, PRIVATE SALE. 40 hectares pristine 
native bushland. 38 ha of that is under a biodiversity 
conservation act protection. 2ha with temporary residence, 
stand alone power, water tanks etc. Riparian dam. High 
elevation with some views. First to see will purchase. 
Serious buyers only. $380,000. Phone 0421109 203. + 


COMMUNITY COTTAGE. Comfy cottage in well-established 
Community half an hour from Kempsey/Port Macquarie; 6x6m 
galvanised iron workshop, garage, sheds an dos on, tank, solar 
power, heaps of gear. Off-the-grid; move-in and live as-is! Sale 
due to pressing family matters: thus NOT $180,000: $165,000! 
rmerthel@gmail.com; ph 0432 218388. S34 


KALANG NEAR BELLINGEN. Owner will Negotiate. Bush 
Block With Rainforest Creek 1243 Kalang Road. 100 Acres 
mostly timbered. 2 bedroom cottage. Large level home 
sites. Power connected. Bore and creek. Unfinished 
project- looking for some TLC. Less than 20 minute drive 
to Bellingen. Rainforest creek. Quiet location. $495,000. 


WEST OF TENTERFIELD. One bedroom besser block 


house on 50 acres, extra cabin, 2 showers and toilets, off 
grid solar power, new solar hot water system, 24,000 litre 
tank water, new 2000 w 24v inverter and batteries, NBN, 
tv satelite dishes, 2 dams, fruit trees, nice garden, west of 
Tenterfield, mountain views. Phone lan on 0499 387 261. 
$300,000. K3 


Je 
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heater, split system A/C. North facing verandah, carport, 
small shed. Area available for vegetable gardening. $250/ 


S 


week. Phone (03) 5349 7215. A E Ge 


COMMUNITY SHARE FOR SALE - SHOALHAVEN. Very 
comfortable 3-4 BR home + 2,500 square metres for gardens, 
bullnose verandah at front with unobstructed view of hills; 
Off Grid 4.5 Kw Solar (+6.5 Kw generator) solar hot water, 

gas connections; Renovated kitchen with WIP, renovated 
bathroom; 30,000 Lt rainwater storage + dam water; Fully 
insulated with highest rated Earthwool, 200 mm Besser 
brickwork; $395,000 includes lots more. For more info, 
photos contact: Prue Searle 0401910 306; email: pruesearle 
(@gmail.com. + 


KENNETT RIVER. A 

unique property for 
VỊ C the nature lover! 

Secluded, charming 
hut on a one-acre 
bush block at Kennett 
River. Located near 
river and 500 metres 
to beach, shop, 
caravan park, bus 
stop and Great Ocean 
Road. Stunning ocean 
and river views at 
cleared area at top 
of the block, with hut 
at the bottom in a 
fenced clearing. Fully 
insulated and lined 
hut with wood heater and water tank - no services. Short 


AVAILABLE TO RENT. 3 - 4 BR timber house among native 200 metre walk across the river to nearest road - no vehicular 
trees overlooking farmland. 7 km from shops, train, all access. Dwelling not currently permitted due to access. 
facilities at Beaufort in Western Victoria. Town water and Located in a Rural Conservation Zone. $295,000. phone John 
tank, electricity, mail delivery. Bottled gas stove, wood on: 0409 990780. ï + 
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SA 


THIS 32HA PROPERTY in South Australia’s semi 
outback, is 90 minutes from Adelaide, Ì hour from 
Barossa and Clare Valleys, 30 minutes from the towns 
of Eudunda, Burra and Morgan. The property is 
completely off the grid and powered by solar. The IBR 
open plan house built in 2014, is nestled into mallee 
bushland. It is Mudbrick and shipping container 
construction with optimal built in storage. There 

is a large walk in pantry off the kitchen, a Rayburn 
combustion stove with wet back and Jotul combustion 
fire in the living area. A Clivus Multrum composting 
toilet is installed for water conservation. Outside 
there is a pizza oven, a plunge pool built into a shade 
house and vegetable gardens set up as wicking beds 
with shade sails. The well equipped guest complex is 
150m from the main house. This comprises a mudbrick 
guest studio and a romantic rock walled outdoor 
bathroom to shower and bath under the stars. A 
camp kitchen, campfire area, two high quality tents for 
glamping and composting toilet gives an opportunity 
to run a ‘stay in the bush’ enterprise. Systems are 

set up to transfer rain water from catchment areas 
and tanks for household use and watering gardens. 
There is a sustainable supply of firewood on the 
property. This is a walk in / walk out opportunity with 
good infrastructure and many extras as the vendors 
are selling and relocating to NZ for age and family 
reasons. Expressions of interest welcome. Email: 
emubushlifeinfo@gmail.com. 


> 
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LAND 


TAS 


EAGLEHAWK NECK/TARANNA Unique off-grid NW facing 
sandstone clad 240 sq m timber house on hill with extensive 
views 300m off highway. Large kitchen, walk in pantry. 3 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Huge open living area with wood 


fire, gas cooking. II+ ha of land, dam piped to house and 
food growing cages, 85,000 lt tank storage. Classified 
environmental living. Native bush and animals, 50m clearing 
around house for fire prevention. Perfect escape | hour to 
Hobart. 18 panel 5 kW solar power with backup plus solar 
h/w. Sale due ageing. Negotiable mid 600's. WIWO?. Phone 
03 6250 3065. Ke 


AVAILABLE TO RENT. 5 bedroom, 4 bathroom mostly 
furnished hand crafted house with earth and timber for lease. 


8 acres. Large vegetable garden and orchard for use. Located 
on the Tasman Peninsula at the gateway to Cape Raoul and 
Shipstern Bluff walking tracks. Lifestyle income potential. 
Currently used as AirBnB and Campground. $450/week. 
Email raoulity925@yahoo.com. Phone 0429 860 522 KAS 


LANDLINES - For buying, selling or sharing houses and land. Includes a FREE listing on the 
Earth Garden website for three months and periodic Facebook promotion. 


PRICES (includes ONE free photo) PHOTOS 
$65 for up to 50 words; : 
$115 for up to 100 words; $30 each. 

$165 for up to 150 words; - Photo size 
$215 for up to 200 words; 


$265 for up to 250 words. pixels wide. 
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Extra photos — 


minimum - 1000 


ORDERING 
<- Deadline for the Winter issue is I May 2021 
Secure credit card ordering at earthgarden.com.au. 
OR email landlines@earthgarden.com.au. 
OR phone 0499 357 236 for payment only, 
wording MUST be emailed or via the website. 
Please include contact details in your Landline wording. 


MY DETAILS PAYMENT DETAILS 


Name, CHEQUE / MONEY ORDER for $— 
Address: payable to Earth Garden P/L 
Postcode: OR charge $__ 


to[ ]VISA [_] MASTERCARD 
Card Number 


EG SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Expiry Date — /__ ‘ey Saal: 
fev] | year (4 issues) $44.00 xpiry Date 


[_]2 years (8 issues) $88.00 GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO Sigreat ites se eae =. ( hoe ck T 47022 p2 Ác, 2000 1 
L] overseas (| year) $80.00 HE ESE SRE NT EI Uk ae Ea Cardholder's Name (please print) 


Start with issue number —— = 


NOTE: we do not store cre etails 
C] for myself [_] gift SENDTO: Earth Garden 
PHONG) Đề: 7100119971 /L)u046 Coe piel ie Res Sree ea PO Box 1318 Broome, WA, 6725 


visit earthgarden.com.au phone: 0499 357 236 (please leave a message) 


